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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA 


The  terrible  calamity  which  not  long  since  befell  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Virginia  has  elicited  widespread  sympathy,  and 
attracted  to  it,  for  the  time  at  least,  an  unusual  share  of  pub¬ 
lic  attention.  This  fact  in  itself  would  seem  to  render  a 
brief  review  of  its  origin  and  history,  with  some  inquiry  into 
its  present  condition  and  prospects,  not  inopportune.  Nor 
is  it  wanting  in  other  and  stronger  claims  to  our  interest, 
whether  its  record  in  the  past,  or  its  position  in  the  present, 
be  considered.  The  whole  Southern  section  of  the  Union  is 
deeply  permeated  by  its  ideas  and  influence,  while  it  is  indis¬ 
solubly  connected  in  its  origin  with  one  of  the  greatest 
names  in  American  history. 

Thomas  Jefiferson  was  the  founder  of  the  university 
which,  while  it  does  not  formally  bear  his  name,  is  every¬ 
where  recognized  as  his,  in  a  very  different  sense  from  any 
in  which  this  title  may  be  justly  applied  to  the  not  infre¬ 
quent  instances  of  wealthy  individuals  who  make  large 
donations  or  bequests  for  the  foundation  of  great  educa¬ 
tional  establishments.  Silver  and  gold  had  he  none;  the 
bequest  of  his  library,  even,  was  defeated  by  the  embarrassed 
condition  of  his  estate.  In  this  view,  then,  he  was  not  its 
founder  at  all;  only  in  a  far  different  and  higher  sense  can 
he  be  so  regarded.  Nay,  to  use  his  own  language,  the  truest 
and  most  expressive,  he  was  its  father;  it  was  his  Benja¬ 
min,  the  child  of  his  old  age.  At  once  clear-sighted  and  far- 
seeing,  daringly  speculative,  yet  in  the  true  sense  of  that 
much-abused  word,  eminently  practical,  Jefferson  impressed 
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upon  this  final  work  of  his  life  enduring  traces  of  his  own 
character  and  intellect. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  those  political  tenets 
which,  “  From  first  youth  tested  up  to  extreme  old  age,”  he 
had  never  faltered  in  upholding,  appear  in  the  regulations 
framed  by  him  for  his  new  university.  He  applied  in  large 
measure  to  the  government  of  youths  the  same  principles 
which  he  had  advocated  so  strongly  in  the  government  of 
men.  In  the  elective  system  of  study,  the  honor  system  of 
discipline,  the  voluntary  system  of  religion,  the  merit  system 
of  diplomas  and  degrees,  the  strict  prohibition  of  merely 
honorary  titles,  may  be  traced  the  identical  spirit  which 
marks  the  author,  at  different  periods  of  his  life,  of  the  Sum¬ 
mary  view  of  the  rights  of  British  America,  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  the  Kentucky  Resolutions  of  1798. 

Like  almost  all  plans  that  are  destined  to  attain  large  pro¬ 
portions  and  long  life,  the  university  scheme  was  a  plant  of 
slow  growth.  Without  attempting  to  follow  here  the  various 
stages  through  which  it  passed  in  the  mind  of  its  author, 
or  the  modifications  which  it  underwent  in  order  to  secure 
its  acceptance  by  others,  it  may  suffice  to  remark  that  the 
plan,  as  it  came  direct  from  Jefferson’s  brain,  was  much  less 
altered  than  is  generally  the  case  in  the  reduction  of 
theories  to  practice.  A  few  excrescences  were  lopped  off,  a 
few  unworkable  details  abandoned  or  amended,  but  substan¬ 
tially  the  institution  which  bore  in  its  bosom  the  seeds  of  a 
culture  wider  and  higher  than  any  known  on  this  continent 
at  the  period  of  its  foundation  is  his  “  lengthened  shadow,” 
and  wears  the  characteristic  features  of  his  capacious  and 
original  intellect — its  Teutonic  love  of  individualism  and 
reverence  for  law,  with  its  Celtic  intrepidity  of  speculation 
and  sanguine  outlook  on  the  future.  True,  the  idea  of  a 
university  as  conceived  by  him  is  still  only  a  noble  and  inspir¬ 
ing  ideal,  far  distant,  if  indeed  ever  wholly  attainable.  It 
remains  to  inquire  what  approaches,  albeit  halting  and 
imperfect,  have  been  made  in  the  school  which  he  founded 
to  a  standard  of  excellence  so  exalted. 
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In  estimating  this  there  are  two  facts  which  it  is  espe¬ 
cially  important  to  bear  in  mind:  first,  that  the  Virginian 
university  is  still,  comparatively  speaking,  in  its  infancy; 
secondly,  that,  young  as  it  is,  it  has  already  passed  through 
ordeals  sufficient  to  test  to  the  utmost  its  inherent  vitality 
and  vigor.  At  a  period  just  preceding  its  establishment  the 
learned  and  accomplished  Englishman,  Dr.  Cooper,  declared 
that  all  American  colleges  and  universities  were,  so  far  as 
he  knew  them,  “  mere  grammar  schools.”  Keenly  alive  to 
this  fact,  Jefferson  had  during  many  years  labored  indefati- 
gably,  but  without  success,  to  found  one  which  should  be 
something  more.  At  length  the  task  in  which  he  had  been 
so  often  foiled  was  accomplished,  and  the  new  institution — 
destined,  according  to  its  founder’s  patriotic  hope,  to  be  one 
day  “  worthy  of  the  first  State  in  the  Union  ” — opened  its 
doors  for  the  reception  of  students.  The  “  bantling  of  forty 
years’  birth  and  nursing  ”  was  thus  fairly  “  on  its  legs,” 
but  it  was  soon  to  become  an  orphan.  In  March,  1825, 
the  life  of  the  University  began;  in  July,  1826,  that  of  Jeffer¬ 
son  closed.  It  is  pleasant  to  observe  the  unflagging  interest 
and  intense  gratification  with  which  the  veteran  patriot  and 
statesman  regarded,  from  the  brink  of  the  grave,  the  success 
of  his  great  educational  experiment.  “  I  believe,”  he  writes 
exultantly  to  Giles,  “  that  as  high  a  degree  of  education 
can  be  obtained  here  as  in  the  country  they  [the  professors 
recently  brought  from  England]  left.”  Yet  no  one  was. 
better  aware  than  he  how  much  was  still  wanting  to  com¬ 
plete  his  typical  university;  “  an  establishment,”  as  he 
defined  it  himself,  “  where  every  branch  of  science  deemed 
useful  at  this  day  should  be  taught  in  its  highest  degree.’* 
For  this  he  was  content  to  wait,  knowing  that  it  could  be 
reached,  if  reached  at  all,  only  as  one  of  the  ”  long  results  of 
time  ” ;  but  when  he  closed  his  eyes  upon  the  prospect  it  was 
a  fair  one. 

Commencing  with  only  about  forty  students,  before  the  end 
of  the  first  session  more  than  a  hundred  had  matriculated. 
Thenceforward,  though  with  considerable  fluctuations  from 
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year  to  year,  it  continued  on  the  whole  to  grow  and  prosper 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  until,  in  1857,  the  number  of 
students  reached  the  highest  point  yet  attained  in  its  history, 
continuing  nearly  at  this  level  up  to  1861.  Then,  for  a 
season,  it  disappears  from  view.  Though  lectures  are  for¬ 
mally  continued,  and  the  doors  remain  open,  there  are  vir¬ 
tually  none  to  enter,  and  the  institution  is  practically 
suspended.  It  has  indeed  almost  eji  masse  volunteered  for 
the  war. 

Well-nigh  deserted  during  the  progress  of  the  great 
struggle,  and  utterly  prostrate  at  its  close,  the  question 
which  remained  to  be  settled  was  whether  the  sign  of  the 
future  should  be  Htc  jacet  or  Resurgam.  It  was  not 
long  to  remain  a  question.  Through  the  zeal  and  devotion 
of  its  professors,  and  with  the  hearty  co-operation  of  a  com¬ 
munity  upon  whose  affections  it  had  acquired  the  strongest 
hold,  it  passed  successfully  the  nadir  of  its  fortunes,  and 
came  forth,  with  powers  fortified  by  the  very  severity  of  the 
trial,  prepared  to  take  its  place  once  more  in  the  lists  of  that 
great  intellectual  passage-at-arms  of  which  the  prize  is 
the  thought-leadership  of  the  civilized  world.  As  in  Prussia 
after  the  disasters  of  1806  the  University  of  Berlin  was 
founded,  and  the  whole  educational  system  of  the  kingdom 
remodeled,  so  now,  scarcely  had  the  sound  of  the  last  gun 
died  away  before  the  work  of  rebuilding  and  improving  com¬ 
menced.  In  this  movement  the  members  of  the  faculty 
took  the  lead;  contributing  out  of  their  own  scanty  means 
to  the  establishment  of  new  chairs,  borrowing  money  on 
their  individual  credit  for  indispensable  repairs,  and  under¬ 
taking  gratuitously,  or  at  a  merely  nominal  salary,  the 
burden  of  duties  hitherto  performed  by  other  officers. 
The  legislature  co-operated  heartily  and  effectively  with  the 
faculty,  and  the  citizens  at  large  rallied  promptly  to  the 
support  of  both. 

The  number  of  students  attending  during  the  sessions 
immediately  succeeding  the  close  of  the  war  proves  conclu¬ 
sively  alike  the  eager  demand  in  the  South  for  educational 
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opportunities  at  that  period,  and  the  part  played  by  this 
institution  in  supplying  it.  In  the  session  of  186S--66  there 
were  more  than  250  matriculates,  in  the  next  nearly  500. 
It  was  a  strange  and  touching  spectacle — long  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  by  those  who  witnessed  it — the  halting  gait,  the 
empty  sleeves,  the  scarcely  healed  wounds  of  those  youthful 
veterans,  who,  fresh  from  far  other  encounters,  entered  so 
bravely  and  cheerfully  upon  the  battle  of  .life  in  this  new 
field.  The  attendance,  as  it  had  always  been  mainly,  was 
now  almost  exclusively  from  the  South,  and  it  began  anew 
with  an  apparent  probability  of  soon  reaching  the  ante¬ 
bellum  standard.  Various  causes,  however,  combined  to 
frustrate  this  hope,  and  for  some  years,  though  not  without 
occasional  rallies,  there  was  a  progressive  decline. 

In  the  first  place,  the  planter  class  at  the  South,  if  not,  at 
this  period,  actually  growing  poorer,  were,  at  all  events 
coming  more  and  more  to  realize  and  act  upon  the  fact  of 
their  greatly  reduced  condition.  As  a  consequence,  there 
arose  among  them,  contrary  to  all  their  previous  habits  and 
traditions,  an  increasing  tendency  to  exalt  the  practical  and 
material  at  the  expense  of  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  side 
of  life.  Hence  ensued  a  certain  neglect  of  education,  in  its 
higher  sense;  a  disregard  of  that  finer  culture  which  is  not  a 
marketable  commodity,  or,  as  it  might  perhaps  be  more 
justly  put,  a  despair  of  being  able  to  attain  it.  Lamentable 
enough  certainly,  yet  in  a  degree  excusable,  and  indeed, 
inevitable.  The  wolf,  it  will  be  allowed,  must  be  kept  from 
the  door  before  the  adornment  of  the  interior  can  be  thought 
of.  To  provide  for  the  day  that  was  passing  over  became 
the  all-absorbing  care  in  many  households  where  hitherto 
easy  abundance  and  ample  leisure  had  prevailed.  More¬ 
over,  the  other  Southern  States  showed  a  natural  and  lauda¬ 
ble  desire  to  found,  or  to  foster,  where  already  founded, 
universities  of  their  own,  and  thus  narrowed  still  further  the 
field  from  which  that  of  Virginia  had  been  wont  to  draw  its 
students.  At  the  same  time,  all  over  the  country,  wealthier 
places  of  education  were  offering  tempting  advantages  in 
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the  way  of  reduced  expenses.  And  so, — various  unfavorable 
circumstances,  a  few  only  of  which  have  been  glanced  at, 
concurring  to  that  end, — the  attendance  declined  until  the 
number  of  students  fell  to  less  than  half  what  it  had  been  at 
the  era  of  greatest  prosperity,  and  only  about  three-fifths  of 
what  it  was  in  the  second  session  after  the  close  of  the  war. 
This  was  the  most  critical  period  in  the  history  of  the  great 
Southern  school,  and  the  outlook  was  gloomy  in  the 
extreme.  The  temptation  might  well  have  been  strong  to 
relieve  the  almost  intolerable  pressure  by  at  least  a  tem¬ 
porary  lowering  of  the  standard  in  order  to  attract  students. 
The  good  genius  of  Jefferson,  however,  happily  prevailed; 
and  such  was  the  spirit  of  the  whole  collegiate  body  that 
this  seductive  but  ruinous  expedient  seems  never  to  have 
been  even  dallied  with.  So  far  from  being  lowered,  the 
standard  for  graduation  was,  on  the  contrary,  not  only  main¬ 
tained,  but  even  advanced. 

At  length,  and  without  a  resort  to  any  injurious  or  even 
questionable  measure  to  check  it,  the  force  of  the  downward 
tendency  seemed  to  have  exhausted  itself,  and  the  reascent 
began.  This  has  now  been  in  progress  for  some  years,  with 
such  marked  effect  that  within  the  decade  from  the  session 
of  1884—85  to  that  of  1894—95  the  number  of  students 
nearly  doubled;  reaching  at  the  last-named  period  a  point 
not  much  below  the  highest  in  the  annals  of  the  University. 
At  the  same  time  the  circle  of  studies  has  been  widened,  the 
equipment  enlarged,  and  the  corps  of  instructors  increased. 
Before,  however,  proceeding  to  examine  further  into  the 
present  and  probable  future,  it  will  perhaps  be  best  to  recur 
for  a  moment  to  the  past. 

Auspicious  as  had  been  its  beginning,  and  satisfactory  its 
progress  in  the  ante-bellum  era,  the  institution  did  not 
expand  harmoniously  and  in  due  proportion  or  attain  a  well- 
rounded  completeness  of  growth.  It  did  not  adequately 
enlarge  its  courses,  or  strengthen  its  teaching  body,  or  enrich 
its  library  and  apparatus.  It  was  held,  as  would  appear,  to 
flourish  so  highly  by  neglect  that  its  friends,  whether  public 
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or  private,  could  see  no  urgent  need  for  further  assistance, 
and  were  somewhat  too  much  inclined  to  “  let  well  enough 
alone.”  The  legislature  showed  no  disposition  to  increase  a 
very  moderate  annuity,  while  the  contributions  of  private 
benefactors  were  few  and  insignificant.  Healthy  expansion 
and  symmetrical  development  were  thus  constantly  checked 
by  a  deficiency  of  resources.  Something,  nevertheless, 
though  little  indeed  when  compared  with  the  comprehensive 
views  of  its  founder,  was  done  in  these  directions. 

In  1827  the  School  of  Anatomy  and  Medicine,  originally 
designed  as  a  mere  adjunct  to  the  academical  schools,  was 
enlarged  into  a  department,  with  an  increased  number  of 
instructors  prepared  to  give  the  most  thorough  and  com¬ 
plete  professional  training.  Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
later,  an  assistant,  speedily  converted  into  a  full  professor¬ 
ship,  was  added  to  the  School  of  Law,  which  thus  also 
became  a  department.  In  1856  the  School  of  Ancient  Lan¬ 
guages  was  divided  into  that  of  Latin,  and  that  of  Greek  and 
Hebrew,  while  a  most  valuable  addition  was  made  to  the 
range  of  studies  by  the  establishment  of  the  new  Chair  of 
History  and  Literature.  This  long  step  in  advance,  impor¬ 
tant  in  itself,  but'  still  more  important  as  a  precedent  in  the 
right  direction,  was  taken  under  the  influence  of  a  distin¬ 
guished  alumnus,  the  late  Senator  Hunter  of  Virginia,  who 
himself  prepared  an  outline  of  the  course.  In  the  following 
year  the  circle  was  still  further  extended  so  as  to  include 
geology.  It  should  also  be  noted  here  that  this  was  the 
first  college  in  the  United  States  to  give  as  careful  and  sys¬ 
tematic  instruction  in  modern  languages,  including  Anglo- 
Saxon  (to  which  Mr.  Jefferson  attached  special  importance), 
as  in  ancient.  Numerous  additions,  meanwhile,  had  been 
made  to  the  buildings,  and  the  Library,  of  which  the  plan 
had  been  sketched  with  characteristic  comprehensiveness  of 
range  and  minuteness  of  detail  by  the  master-hand  of  the 
founder,  had  grown  from  the  merest  nucleus  to  one  of  at 
least  respectable  proportions. 

From  the  very  beginning  the  new  institution  had  taken 
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and  steadily  maintained  a  high  place  among  the  educational 
centers  of  the  country,  and  as  soon  as  its  alumni  began  to 
come  forward  on  the  stage,  its  merits  as  a  training  ground 
for  active  life  were  amply  vindicated.  Now  was  clearly 
shown  the  wisdom  of  that  Freiheit  des  Lehrens  and  Freiheit 
des  Lernens,  that  large  liberty  alike  in  instruction  and  in 
study  which  it  was  the  first  school  upon  this  continent  to 
adopt.  Its  roots  struck  deep  and  extended  far  into  South¬ 
ern  soil,  and  its  influence  in  gradually  widening  circles 
interpenetrated  the  whole  of  that  section.  The  thor¬ 
oughness  of  the  instruction  given,  and  the  sterling  value  of 
the  diplomas  and  degrees  obtained  there,  have  never  been 
questioned.  On  the  whole,  notwithstanding  some  serious 
drawbacks,  partial  reference  to  which  has  been  made  above, 
the  condition  of  the  University  at  this  time  was  one  of  high 
prosperity,  and  yet  higher  promise. 

Then  came  the  great  conflict  of  1861—65,  and  after  its 
close  the  prolonged  and  doubtful  struggle,  first  for  bare 
existence,  and  afterward  for  growth  and  development,  which 
has  been  briefly  glanced  at.  The  progress  painfully  and 
resolutely  made  in  the  face  of  such  obstacles  will,  perhaps, 
best  appear  by  a  brief  summing  up  of  the  result. 

In  spite,  then,  of  such  great  disadvantages  we  find  that 
the  number  of  schools  had  increased  from  8  at  the  first  to 
22  at  the  last  session,  the  number  of  departments  from  i  to 
6,  the  number  of  instructors  from  8  to  47,  the  Library  from 
less  than  2500  to  more  than  50,000  volumes  (previous  to 
the  late  fire),  while  to  the  original  equipment  had  been 
added,  besides  what  has  been  heretofore  mentioned,  the 
McCormick  Observatory,  the  Mechanical  Laboratory  and 
Machine  Shop,  the  Experimental  Farm,  the  Physical, 
Chemical,  Biological,  and  Pathological  Laboratories,  the 
Brooks  Museum,  the  Museum  of  Industrial  Chemistry,  the 
University  Dispensary,  and  the  Fayerweather  Gymnasium, 
with  the  Campus  and  Athletic  Field,  the  latter  being  alike 
indications  and  causes  of  the  marked  development  in  the  line 
of  athleticism  which  has  been  a  prominent  feature  of  Virginia 
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university  life  during  the  last  few  years.  The  permanent  en¬ 
dowment  funds  have  been  increased  from  absolutely  nothing 
at  the  beginning  to  more  than  $350,000.  The  State  appro¬ 
priation,  which  remained  for  a  long  time  fixed  at  $15,000 
per  annum,  is  now  $40,000,  and  the  annual  revenue  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  past  has  ranged,  with  an  upward  tendency,  from 
$100,000  to  $125,000.  There  are  ii  scholarships  (open  to 
applicants  from  any  State),  5  in  the  academic,  and  2  each  in 
the  medical,  engineering,  and  law  departments.  They  vary 
in  value  from  $100  to  $150,  and  the  awards  are  based  on  the 
results  of  a  competitive  examination,  being  made,  under 
different  conditions,  according  to  the  terms  of  their  establish¬ 
ment,  by  the  faculty,  the  board  of  visitors,  the  founders,  or 
their  representatives,  and  trustees. 

Two  facts  should  here  be  noted  of  great  practical  impor¬ 
tance  as  regards  the  advantages  afforded  to  young  men  of 
slender  means  in  search  of  a  liberal  education.  A  careful 
examination  will  show  that  at  no  other  institution  of  equal 
grade  in  this  country  can  a  student  live  at  so  little  expense, 
with  so  large  a  share  of  material  comfort,  and  yet  without 
incurring  that  sort  of  notice  and  comment  on  the  part  of 
his  associates  which  is  far  more  trying  to  the  philosophy  of 
youth  than  material  discomfort  itself,  while  it  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  by  very  high  authority  that  there  are  more  working 
days  in  its  session  than  in  that  of  any  other  college  in  the 
world.  Besides  the  various  athletic,  musical,  and  social 
clubs,  there  are  two  long-established  literary  societies,  under 
the  joint  auspices  of  which  a  magazine  is  conducted  and  an 
address  delivered  at  the  close  of  each  session  by  some 
speaker  of  distinction  selected  for  the  purpose.  There  is 
also  a  philosophical  society  composed  principally  of  the  pro¬ 
fessors,  instructors,  and  post-graduate  students,  and  a 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association — the  oldest,  it  may  be 
remarked  in  passing,  of  all  college  associations  of  the  kind 
in  this  country.  The  want  of  a  theological  department  has 
been  sometimes  objected  to,  but,  from  the  Virginian  stand¬ 
point,  to  teach  sectarian  theology  under  State  auspices  and 
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control  would  be  out  of  the  question,  while  to  teach  it  on 
an  entirely  non-sectarian  basis  seems  hitherto  to  have  been 
found  impracticable.  Mr  Jefferson  clearly  recognized 
this  difficulty  and  endeavored  to  obviate  it  by  providing  that 
the  different  sects  should  be  encouraged  “  to  establish  each 
for  itself  a  professorship  of  their  own  tenets  on  the  confines 
of  the  University,  so  near  as  that  their  students  may  attend 
the  lectures  there,  and  have  the  free  use  of  our  library,  and 
every  other  accommodation  we  can  give  them;  preserving, 
however,  their  independence  of  us  and  of  each  other.” 
More  than  one  effort  has  been  made  toward,  at  any  rate,  a 
partial  relization  of  this  idea,  but  up  to  the  present  time 
without  success.  In  spite  of  defects  neither  few  nor  small, 
which  there  has  been  here  no  effort  to  disguise,  it  would  be 
hard  to  overrate  the  importance  of  this  institution  as  a  factor 
in  Southern  life.  During  the  first  half  century  of  its  exist¬ 
ence  (the  period  included  in  the  Semi-Centennial  Catalogue 
compiled  in  1878  by  Professor  Scheie  De  Vere  and  Captain 
Nash)  it  had  already  furnished  to  the  bench  of  the  Southern 
States  159  judges,  to  the  legislatures  344  members,  and  to  the 
executive  departments  6  governors  and  7  lieutenant  gover¬ 
nors.  To  the  United  States  it  had  given  62,  and  to  the  Con¬ 
federate  States  30  members  of  Congress,  including  a  speaker 
to  each  House  of  Representatives;  to  the  former  2  and  to 
the  latter  5  Cabinet  ministers.  Thirty  alumni  were  gen¬ 
erals  in  the  Confederate  service,  and  the  number  of  subordi¬ 
nate  officers,  particularly  in  the  engineer  and  ordnance 
departments,  was  strikingly  great,  while  an  actual  majority 
of  those  of  high  grade  attached  to  the  staff  were  ex-students. 
Among  its  265  clergymen  a  large  proportion  attained  promi¬ 
nence  in  their  respective  churches  as  bishops,  professors, 
missionaries,  or  preachers,  and  pastors  of  wide  reputation 
and  influence.  More  than  500  of  the  alumni  became  teach¬ 
ers  by  profession,  while  it  may  be  reasonably  conjectured  that 
at  least  as  many  more  made  it  their  temporary  calling  before 
entering  upon  other  careers.  This  record,  necessarily  very 
incomplete,  closes  in  July,  1874.  If  the  subsequent  period 
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be  taken  into  account  more  than  1500  of  the  alumni  will 
probably  be  found  to  have  engaged  in  the  work  of  educa¬ 
tion,  and  that  quality  still  more  than  number  has  distin¬ 
guished  them  the  mention  of  such  names  as  those  of 
Broadus,  Briggs,  Price,  Dabney,  Toy,  McCabe,  Garnett, 
Harrison,  and  Wilson  will  at  once  demonstrate. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  late  war  nearly  one-half  of 
the  medical  corps  of  the  United  States  Navy  consisted  of 
Southerners,  and  of  these  a  majority  were  ex-students  of  the 
University  of  Virginia,  no  candidate  from  that  place  having 
ever  failed  before  the  Navy  Board.  Indeed,  as  late  as  1874, 
it  was  stated  on  high  authority  that  no  graduate  of  the  medi¬ 
cal  department  here  had,  up  to  that  date,  ever  been  rejected 
by  either  the  Army  or  Navy  examiners.  For  some  reason 
the  former  was  never  so  popular  a  field  of  service  with  the 
alumni  as  the  latter;  yet  here,  too,  they  have  taken  high 
rank,  equal  to  that  of  those  coming  from  any  medical  school 
in  the  country;  one  of  them  having  made,  it  is  said,  the 
highest  mark  on  record  before  the  Army  Examining  Board. 
No  college  whatever  can  show  a  larger  percentage  of  suc¬ 
cessful  applicants  for  places  in  the  land  and  sea  service. 

From  1880  to  1885,”  said  Dr.  Barringer  in  a  public  address 
some  years  since,  “  38  of  the  180  medical  graduates  gained 
entrance  into  the  Army  and  Navy;  16  of  the  57  passed 
assistant  naval  surgeons  were  University  of  Virginia  men, 
while  in  the  Army  the  number  was  14.” 

In  spite  of  the  great  relative  numerical  inferiority  of  its 
students,  in  more  than  one  Congress  since  the  foundation  of 
the  institution  they  have  positively  outnumbered  those  from 
any  other  college,  while  there  has  probably  scarcely  been  one 
since  it  was  fairly  launched  (with  the  exception  of  those  from 
which  Southerners  were  formally  or  virtually  excluded)  in 
which  they  have  not  borne  a  larger  proportion  to  the  whole 
body  of  matriculates  than  those  of  any  rival  seat  of  learning. 
In  the  Fifty-second  Congress  there  were  4  ex-students  in 
the  Senate  and  12  in  the  House;  in  the  present  there  are 
the  same  number  in  the  Senate,  and  14  in  the  House.  Two 
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have  seats  in  the  Supreme  Court,  and  two  in  the  Cabinet, 
two  others  hold  positions  in  the  Administration  inferior  in 
dignity  to  the  Cabinet  alone,  and  quite  a  number  fill  subor¬ 
dinate  but  important  departmental  posts.  It  is  a  suggestive 
fact  that,  without  including  those  who  are  doing  not  less 
valuable  work  in  high-grade  preparatory  schools  of  excep¬ 
tional  merit,  this  University  is  at  present  supplying  to  the 
other  universities  and  colleges  of  the  country  more  than 
1 50  professors.  Several  years  ago  it  was  estimated  that  over 
eight  per  cent,  of  its  law  students  had  been  raised  to  the 
bench,  while  of  the  medical  students  between  40  and  50  had 
been  made  professors  or  instructors  in  schools  of  that  pro¬ 
fession.  It  is  represented  at  the  North  as  well  as  at  the 
South,  at  Princeton,  and  Columbia,  and  Harvard,  equally  as 
at  Washington  and  Lee,  or  Johns  Hopkins,  or  the  Universi¬ 
ties  of  Missouri,  or  Texas,  or  South  Carolina. 

Space  does  not  permit  the  enumeration  of  eminent  indi¬ 
viduals  among  the  professors  or  the  alumni;  and  the  task  of 
selection  would  be  both  difficult  and  invidious,  yet  excep¬ 
tions  may  perhaps  be  allowed  in  the  case  of  a  poet  like  Poe, 
a  statesman  like  Hunter,  a  philologian  like  Harrison, 
and  an  explorer  like  Kane.  These  are  among  the  dead. 
Among  the  living  Professor  Gildersleeve — formerly  of  this 
place,  now  of  Johns  Hopkins — is  second  to  no  Hellenist 
on  this  continent,  and  stands  indeed  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
world’s  classical  scholars;  a  man  whose  profound  and  varied 
learning  is  scarcely  less  conspicuous  in  other  languages  than 
in  that  which  he  has  chosen  as  his  specialty.  Professor 
Tucker,  agaip  of  Washington  and  Lee,  late  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  is  a  man  whose 
reputation  as  a  statesman  and  constitutional  lawyer  extends 
throughout  the  country  and  even  beyond  its  limits. 

In  approaching  the  close  of  this  hasty  survey,  full  weight 
being  allowed  to  every  adverse  consideration,  the  impres¬ 
sion  left  upon  the  mind  is  on  the  whole  favorable  and 
encouraging.  “  The  test,”  says  Ameil,  “  of  every  religious, 
political,  or  educational  system,  is  the  man  which 
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it  forms.”  Tried  by  this  test,  the  result  cannot  be  for  a 
moment  doubtful.  No  similar  institution  has  ever  left 
deeper  or  more  characteristic  traces  on  its  pupils.  No  body 
of  alumni  have  ever  evinced  a  stronger  devotion  to  their 
Alma  Mater.  Their  whole  cast  of  thought  and  action  is 
visibly  colored  by  its  influence — an  influence  which,  what¬ 
ever  its  deficiencies,  has  accomplished  and  is  accomplishing 
a  great  work  in  the  cause  of  sound  learning  and  high  culture. 
True  to  the  teachings  of  its  founder,  it  has  firmly  resisted 
that  tendency  to  a  hard  and  narrow  materialism  which  is 
doing  so  much  to  debase  the  standards  of  life,  and  has 
steadily  refused  to  recognize  the  ideal  man  of  the  future  in 
the  cross  between  “  a  steam  engine  ”  and  “  a  spinning  jenny  ” 
which  the  Radical  philosopher  of  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  youth¬ 
ful  novel  so  fondly  anticipated.  While  by  no  means  neg¬ 
lecting  the  branches  applicable  to  practical  business,  it  has 
not  turned  its  back  on  classical  scholarship  or  abstract 
science.  By  the  side  of  the  usual  and  well-recognized  aim 
to  equip  themselves  fully  for  success  in  life,  it  also  sets  before 
its  students  the  aim  of  pure  culture  “  to  augment,”  in  Mon¬ 
tesquieu’s  noble  words,  “  the  excellence  of  our  nature,  and 
make  an  intelligent  being  yet  more  intelligent.”  In  this  it 
has  to  contend,  not  only  with  the  subtle  influence  of  the 
Time-Spirit,  but  with  the  peculiar  circumstances  surround¬ 
ing  its  own  students  in  more  recent  years.  Hence  the 
comparative  falling  off  of  academical,  and  increase  of  pro¬ 
fessional  matriculates,  and  the  virtual  reversal  of  the  ante¬ 
bellum  proportion  between  them.  Hence,  also,  to  a  certain 
extent  at  least,  the  tendency  toward  a  short  average  term 
of  student  residence.  These  facts  have  been  observed  by  the 
authorities  with  profound  regret,  and  vigorous  measures 
(among  others  the  late  changes  in  the  B.  A.  and  M.  A. 
degrees,  and  the  still  more  recent  provisions  in  regard  to 
.fellowships)  have  been  taken  with  the  view  of  counteracting 
them. 

The  occurrence  of  difficult  and  embarrassing  questions  is, 
in  some  sort,  a  proof  of  energetic  vitality,  and,  as  might  have 
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been  anticipated,  the  peculiarly  burning  one  of  coeducation 
has  not  failed  to  present  itself  here.  So  far  the  decision 
has  been  adverse  to  the  admission  of  female  students.  From 
its  whole  plan  and  structure,  indeed,  this  University  is  singu¬ 
larly  ill-adapted  to  such  a  purpose.  Its  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  and  traditional  policy  are  opposed  to  it,  as  are  also 
the  manners  and  sentiments  of  the  people  in  whose  midst  it 
has  been  established.  To  make  this  change  practicable  the 
entire  system  of  government  and  discipline  would  have  to 
be  remodeled,  and  before  attempting  such  revolutionary 
measures  it  might  be  wise  for  those  on  whom  the  respon¬ 
sibility  rests  to  ponder  the  words  of  an  eminent  educator 
among  the  people  probably  best  entitled  at  present  to  speak 
with  authority  on  the  subject  of  education.  “  As  a  make¬ 
shift,”  says  Professor  Hausknecht  of  Berlin,  “  coeduca¬ 
tion  is  better  than  nothing.  As  a  principle,  it  entirely 
ignores  the  needs  of  the  separate  sexes  arising  from  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  development  of  boys  and  girls.”  And  again  in 
the  same  connection,  “  Formerly  coeducation  was  resorted 
to  much  more  frequently  than  now  ” — in  which  the  reference 
is  of  course  to  Germany.  Perhaps,  after  all,  the  predomi¬ 
nant  impression  left  by  this  examination  is  that  of  youthful 
vitality.  Clearly  the  whole  institution  is  thoroughly  and 
at  all  points  alive,  and  not  only  alive,  but  growing  and 
expanding;  a  condition  evidenced,  as  has  been  said,  in  a 
certain  way,  by  the  very  difficulties  that  surround  it;  evi¬ 
denced  still  more  strongly  by  the  number  and  urgency  of 
its  needs.  Among  the  most  immediately  pressing  of  these 
may  be  placed  the  restoration,  increase,  and  permanent 
endowment  of  the  Library.  Carlyle’s  dictum  that  the  true 
university  of  modern  times  is  a  great  public  library,  though, 
like  most  sweeping  assertions,  open  to  the  charge  of  exag¬ 
geration,  has  at  least  this  much  of  truth,  that  it  is  impossible 
for  a  university  adequately  to  fulfill  its  functions  without 
one.  Funds  are  also  urgently  needed  to  keep  the  mechan¬ 
ical  and  scientific  apparatus  and  collections  constantly  at 
the  highest  point  of  efficiency  and  completeness. 
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The  circle  of  studies  should  also  be  still  further  widened, 
to  meet  the  wants  of  a  growing  society  and  a  highly  com¬ 
plex  civilization.  The  plan  of  the  University,  as  has  been 
wisely  said  by  one  of  its  most  distinguished  professors, 
“  contemplates  an  indefinite  multiplication  of  schools,  so  as 
to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  the 
demands  of  society.”  The  number  of  teachers  should  be 
increased,  so  that  the  time  and  energy  of  eminent  scholars 
may  no  longer  be  wasted  on  subordinate  details  but  reserved 
for  that  higher  intellectual  work  which  is  their  appropriate 
task.  They  should  be  not  instructors,  however  excellent, 
in  preparatory  courses,  but  “  sentinels  on  the  watch-towers 
of  thought,”  pioneers  in  the  paths  of  discovery,  the  highest 
authorities  in  their  respective  departments  of  science,  let¬ 
ters,  and  art.  In  short,  with  some  modifications  rendered 
necessary  by  the  difference  of  nationality  and  circumstance.s, 
the  position  of  a  professor  here  should  more  nearly  approach 
that  of  one  in  the  leading  German  universities  in  which  the 
chief  object,  according  to  an  eminent  authority  of  that 
country,  is  ”  to  guide  the  students  to  independent  scientific 
production.” 

Space  does  not  allow  the  enumeration  in  detail  of  the 
various  steps  that  would  tend  to  the  realization  of  Jefferson’s 
splendid  conception.  The  chief  obstacles  in  its  way  are 
virtually  comprised  in  the  single  but  wide-embracing  one  of 
a  lack  of  means. 

To  a  friend  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  when  he  com¬ 
pares  the  pecuniary  resources  at  its  disposal  with  those  pos¬ 
sessed  by  other  great  seats  of  learning  here  and  abroad, 
the  prospect  might  well  appear  gloomy  in  the  extreme,  and 
continued  competition  almost  hopeless.  If,  for  example. 
Harvard,  with  an  income  of  over  a  million,  finds  itself  not¬ 
withstanding  embarrassed  by  want  of  funds,  what  must 
be  the  case  with  an  institution  struggling  to  supply  all  the 
needs  of  higher  education  out  of  a  revenue  scarcely  one- 
tenth  as  great?  But  there  is  another  side  to  the  picture. 
If  under  such  manifold  disadvantages  the  Virginian  univer- 
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sity  has  nevertheless,  as  is  conceded  on  all  hands,  maintained 
a  position  of  equality  with  its  far  more  favored  rivals;  if  the 
proportion  of  successful  and  eminent  men  to  the  whole  body 
has  been  greater  among  its  alumni;  nay,  if,  in  addition  to 
this,  it  has  pointed  out  the  direction  and  led  the  way  in  the 
development  of  higher  education  upon  new  lines  on  this 
continent, — as  liberal  and  candid  critics  belonging  to  great 
rival  institutions  have  been  prompt  to  acknowledge, — then, 
in  spite  of  all  the  defects  and  shortcomings  which  its  wisest 
friends  are  most  ready  to  admit  and  deplore,  there  is  no 
ground  for  despair  or  even  for  discouragement.  The  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  those  high  hopes  for  its  future  which  have  been 
cherished  by  the  truest  and  most  enlightened  advocates  of 
culture  and  progress,  from  its  founder  downward,  must 
depend  on  the  wisdom  with  which  it  shall  be  guided  and  the 
liberality  with  which  it  shall  be  sustained.  In  the  present 
financial  condition  of  the  commonwealth  of  Virginia  it 
would  perhaps  be  unreasonable  to  expect  any  considerable 
addition  to  the  annual  State  appropriation.  And  yet  a  large 
increase  of  its  resources  is  indispensable,  if  it  is  to  expand 
and  develop  healthily  along  the  lines  laid  down  by  its 
founder.  From  what  source  then  can  adequate  relief  be 
looked  for?  Clearly,  from  the  voluntary  contributions 
alone  of  those  interested  in  its  welfare.  How  could  any  sin¬ 
cere  and  enlightened  friend  of  science  and  letters,  possessed 
of  the  requisite  means,  render  a  more  opportune  and  signal 
service  to  their  cause,  or  build  for  himself  a  more  honorable 
and  enduring  monument,  than  by  linking  his  name  indis¬ 
solubly  with  the  school  of  Jefferson  through  some  splendid 
benefaction  in  this  hour  of  its  crying  need?  Its  claim  upon  all 
such  men  is  strong  indeed,  strongest  however  beyond  ques¬ 
tion  upon  the  educated  class  at  the  South,  the  extent  of  whose 
obligations  to  it  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated.  In  the  fullest 
and  most  literal  sense  of  the  term  it  is  the  leading  university 
of  that  section;  for  it  has  been  the  living  exemplar  of  the 
theories  on  which  it  was  founded,  and  has  not  only  pointed 
but  led  the  way  into  those  new  paths  along  which  higher  edu- 
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cation  has  recently  been  moving.  More  than  ten  years  ago 
it  was  asserted  by  competent  authority  that  at  least  thirty- 
five  Southern  colleges  had  already  followed  the  example  set 
them  here  in  the  adoption  of  the  elective  system.  Others 
again,  without  formally  adopting  its  system,  have  been  pro¬ 
foundly,  though  in  varying  degrees,  affected  by  its  spirit. 
The  influence  exerted  by  the  number  of  alumni  engaged  in 
the  work  of  preparatory  instruction  can  hardly  be  estimated; 
acting  constantly,  as  it  has  done  and  is  doing,  on  so  many 
minds  at  the  plastic  and  formative  period  of  life.  Nor  is  all 
this,  though  doubtless  pre-eminently  applicable  to  the 
South,  by  any  means  exclusively  so.  At  Northern  and 
Western  colleges  also,  and,  generally  speaking,  very  much 
in  proportion  to  their  prominence  and  success,  Jefferson’s 
spirit  has  been  actively  at  work  and  his  lead  more  or  less 
closely  followed,  with  the  inevitable  resulting  effect  upon 
the  more  elementary  grades  of  instruction.  No  one  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  subject  can  fail  to  have  been  struck  by 
the  rapid  spread  of  the  elective  principle  through  the  North 
and  West  in  recent  years.  Methods  of  discipline  also, 
though  still  far  removed  from  the  system  so  long  established 
at  the  University  of  Virginia,  have  made  considerable 
advances  in  the  direction  of  greater  mildness  and  a  more 
liberal  confidence  toward  students. 

It  would  be  curious  and  interesting  to  trace  at  greater 
length  the  evidences  of  this  influence  on  higher  education  in 
the  Northern  and  Western  States,  especially  in  the  case  of 
Harvard,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  of  all,  but 
limits  of  space,  already  exceeded,  imperatively  forbid  any 
further  pursuit  of  the  subject. 

As  was  said  above,  it  is  within  the  power  of  any  individual, 
or  combination  of  individuals,  possessing  the  requisite 
wealth,  to  erect  upon  this  spot,  favored  by  Nature  and  hal¬ 
lowed  by  great  memories,  a  monument  in  truth 

aere  perennius 
Regalique  situ  pyramidum  altius. 

Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  this  will  not  be  added  to  the 
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long  and  mournful  list  of  lost  opportunities,  and  that  when, 
at  the  close  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century,  the 
University  assembles  its  widely  scattered  sons  to  celebrate, 
in  conjunction  with  friends  of  science  and  learning  from 
many  lands,  and  of  many  tongues,  the  centennial  anniver¬ 
sary  of  its  foundation,  it  may  at  least  approximately  have 
realized  the  ideal  of  its  founder,  in  his  rapt  vision  of  a  true 
center  of  culture,  where  shall  “  be  taught  in  the  highest 
degree  every  branch  of  knowledge,  whether  calculated  to 
enrich,  stimulate,  and  adorn  the  understanding,  or  to  be  use¬ 
ful  in  its  application  to  the  arts  and  practical  business  and 
pursuits  of  life  ”  ? 

OCCUPACIA  p.  o., 

Essex  Co.,  Va. 


William  Baird 


II 


ATTEMPTED  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  COURSE 
OF  STUDY 

During  the  last  thirty  years  education  in  this  country  has 
been  rapidly  acquiring  a  new  significance.  It  has  been 
emerging  from  the  sphere  of  mechanical  routine  into  the 
sphere  of  rationalized  endeavor.  During  these  thirty  years 
the  three  perennial  problems  of  all  progress  in  school  educa¬ 
tion  have  emerged  into  prominence;  and  of  late,  we  have 
learned  what  promises  to  be  the  most  fruitful  method  ever 
devised  for  the  solution  of  these  problems.  These  problems 
are:  (i)  How  to  improve  the  course  of  study  for  all  grades; 
(2)  How  to  improve  the  teaching  in  all  grades;  (3)  How  to 
improve  the  organization  and  administration  of  city  school 
systems;  and  the  method  which  we  have  learned  and 
through  which  we  may  confidently  hope  to  reach  more  and 
more  satisfactory  solutions  of  these  problems  is  the  method 
of  co-operation. 

These  three  problems  are  discussed  by  the  Committee  of 
Ten  and  the  Committee  of  Fifteen;  and  the  reports  of  these 
committees  as  well  as  the  organization  and  work  of  the 
several  associations  of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools, 
together  with  the  more  recent  special  conferences  of  school 
and  college  men  held  for  the  consideration  of  questions 
affecting  the  interests  of  both  secondary  and  higher  educa¬ 
tion,  bear  important  testimony  to  the  great  value  of  the 
method  of  co-operative  effort  in  seeking  the  solution  of 
educational  problems.  Quite  recently  a  new  co-operative 
organization,  destined,  I  believe,  to  be  of  great  value 
and  influence  in  the  future,  is  the  so-called  Education 
Society,  composed  chiefly  of  persons  not  teachers,  but 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  intelligent  and 
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sympathetic  co-operation  of  the  community  and  the 
teachers,  both  in  the  serious  endeavor  to  solve  educational 
problems  and  in  the  promotion  of  wise  experiments  with 
promising  solutions  as  fast  as  they  are  of¥ered. 

Setting  aside,  for  the  present,  other  interesting  and  impor¬ 
tant  considerations,  I  purpose  to  consider  one  of  the 
educational  problems  to  which  reference  has  been  made, 
namely.  How  to  improve  the  course  of  study. 

Improvements  in  the  course  of  study  can  have  reference  to 
only  two  features:  namely,  the  nature  of  the  subject-matter 
and  the  suitable  arrangement  of  that  subject-matter.  Let 
us,  therefore,  briefly  review  the  course  of  study  as  it  was  and 
is,  in  order  that  we  may  justly  appreciate  the  attempted 
improvements  now  in  process  of  adoption  throughout  the 
country. 

Once  it  was  assumed  that  all  knowledge  was  locked  up  in 
books;  at  the  same  time  it  was  assumed  that  all  knowledge 
(book-knowledge)  was  power.  Hence  all  intellectual  devel¬ 
opment  meant  the  mastery  of  books.  “  To  put  a  child  to 
his  book  ”  was  accordingly  the  phrase  which  described  the 
aim  and  processes  of  elementary  education.  Or,  in  other 
words,  the  aim  was  to  enable  the  child  to  read,  write,  and 
cipher  in  order  that  he  might  possess  himself  of  the  contents 
of  books.  Until  a  command  of  written  and  printed  speech 
and  facility  in  numerical  operations  were  secured,  it  was 
assumed  that  nothing  else  could  be  learned.  This  exag¬ 
gerated  opinion  of  the  importance  of  the  fundamental 
school  arts  as  the  keys  to  all  knowledge  naturally  concen¬ 
trated  attention  on  the  arts  themselves  for  many  years  of 
the  course.  They  were  therefore  almost  universally 
regarded  as  the  most  important  subjects  during  the  whole 
eight  or  nine  years  of  the  elementary  school  course  of  study. 

Not  many  years  ago,  therefore,  it  was  still  quite  generally 
true  that  the  elementary  school  course  of  study — the  pre- 
high-school  course — could  be  described  as  chiefly  a  course  of 
study  in  the  school  arts,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
English  grammar,  together  with  book  geography  and  a  little 
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United  States  history.  It  was  still  quite  generally  true  that 
the  school  seemed  to  be  divorced  from  life.  It  had  its  own 
routine,  which  seemed  to  be  designed  for  keeping  boys  and 
girls  busy  about  tasks  the  significance  of  which  was  only 
dimly  perceived,  and  sometimes,  being  neither  real  nor 
apparent,  was  not  perceived  at  all.  The  pupils  could  read, 
but  not  having  experienced  the  pleasure  and  profit  to  be 
derived  from  what  was  worth  reading,  most  of  them  did  not 
read;  they  could  cipher,  but  as  they  found  no  use  for  most 
of  the  arithmetical  skill  they  had  spent  so  long  a  time  in 
acquiring,  they  soon  forgot  it;  they  had  learned  and  could 
locate  geographical  names  on  a  map,  and  had  committed  to 
memory  a  number  of  detached  groups  of  statistics  relating 
to  area,  population,  and  products;  but  most  of  this  geo¬ 
graphical  information  was  found  to  be  useless,  both  in 
practical  affairs  and  as  a  means  of  further  acquisition,  and  it, 
like  most  of  the  arithmetic,  soon  passed  into  oblivion.  The 
enumeration  of  dates  and  unrelated  events  that  made  up  a 
fragmentary  study  of  United  States  history  soon  went  the 
way  of  the  geography,  and  for  a  like  reason.  The  grammar, 
which  had  promised  to  teach  how  to  speak  and  write  the 
English  language  correctly,  had  somehow  been  found  to 
develop  little  significance,  and  even  when  understood,  its 
rules  seemed  (as  they  really  were)  almost  wholly  superfluous 
to  young  children  whose  only  acquaintance  with  the  form 
and  structure  of  language  was  derived  from  the  mother 
tongue.  Consequently  the  grammar,  like  most  of  the  arith¬ 
metic,  geography,  and  history,  was,  ere  long,  consigned  to 
the  intellectual  lumber  room  where  moth  and  rust  soon  did 
their  work;  and  within  a  few  years  very  little  was  left  of  all 
that  had  been  so  painfully  acquired. 

It  was,  therefore,  quite  generally  true  that  the  total  per¬ 
manent  result  of  the  first  eight  or  nine  years  of  the  pupil’s 
school  life  was  the  ability  to  read,  but  not  the  reading  habit; 
the  ability  to  spell  and  write  words,  but  no  power  of  expres¬ 
sion  with  the  pen;  a  varying  ability  to  add,  subtract,  mul¬ 
tiply,  and  divide  simple  numbers,  integral  and  fractional,  but 
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much  uncertainty  in  all  other  arithmetical  operations;  some 
fragmentary  book  knowledge  of  names  and  places  of  our 
own  country  and  of  foreign  countries;  and  some  scrappy 
information  relating  to  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

Most  pupils  ^ad  derived  few  permanent  interests  from 
these  first  eigh^  or  nine  years  of  school  life,  and  those  who 
left  school  without  entering  the  high  school  very  naturally 
often  regarded  what  they  had  learned  of  intellectual  pur¬ 
suits  as  typical  of  intellectual  interests  in  general,  and  felt 
for  them  little  respect  and  less  regard.  Inasmuch  as  the 
great  majority  of  the  community  is  composed  of  those  who 
have  not  continued  their  school  life  beyond  the  grammar 
school,  it  is  evident  that  for  the  great  majority  of  the  com¬ 
munity  education  had  been  only  an  incident,  and  not,  as  it 
should  be,  a  great  leavening  intellectual,  moral,  and  social 
force. 

A  further  defect  of  this  barren  elementary  course  of  study 
was  to  create  a  gap  between  “  the  grades,”  as  they  were 
called,  and  the  high  school.  The  pursuit  of  literature,  art, 
natural  science,  foreign  languages  was  usually  rigorously 
e.xcluded  from  “  the  grades  ”;  and  the  pupil,  on  entering  the 
high  school,  found  himself  face  to  face  with  a  bewildering 
number  of  conceptions  wholly  new  to  him,  and  consequently 
often  as  uninteresting  and  as  devoid  of  significance  as  the 
drill  of  his  grammar-school  period.  At  the  same  time  this 
total  diversity  in  aims  and  occupations  of  the  lower  grades 
and  the  high  school  caused,  and  still  causes,  the  teachers  of 
the  high  school,  almost  universally,  to  regard  themselves  as 
having  no  cohcern  with  the  pupil’s  earlier  school  career;  and 
so,  both  on  account  of  the  course  of  study  and  the  high- 
school  teachers’  faulty  conception  of  their  duty  to  the  pupil, 
an  unnatural  obstruction  to  the  pupil’s  steady  progress  in 
knowledge  and  power  resulted;  an  obstruction  very  appro¬ 
priately  described  as  a  gap  between  the  lower  grades  and 
the  high  school. 

The  description  just  given  of  the  course  of  study  with  its 
characteristic  gap  is  no  longer  generally  applicable  to  exist- 
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ing  courses;  although  the  old  course  of  study  has,  in  many 
instances,  even  yet  been  modified  but  little,  and  the  charac¬ 
teristic  gap  referred  to  still  exists  in  most  city  school 
systems,  owing  chiefly  to  the  persistence  of  the  faulty  con¬ 
ception,  already  referred  to,  which  many  high-school 
teachers  have  of  the  relation  of  the  high  school  to  the  pupil’s 
earlier  career.  This  faulty  conception  is  traceable,  of 
course,  to  the  fact  that  most  secondary-school  teachers  now 
in  service  have  never  studied  their  profession  as  such,  either 
before  entering  on  their  work  or  subsequently. 

The  inadequacy  and  inappropriateness  of  the  old  course  of 
study  both  in  content  (subject-matter)  and  in  form  (organi¬ 
zation)  have  thus  been  quite  generally  recognized.  We 
have  been,  for  some  time,  and  are  now  occupied  in  the 
endeavor  to  enrich  its  content  and  remodel  its  form  in 
accordance  with  the  insight  we  have  gained.  Everywhere, 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  courses  of 
study  are  under  revision.  They  are  unstable  to  the  last 
degree.  There  is  well-nigh  educational  chaos.  But, 
decidedly,  it  is  not  a  discouraging  confusion.  There  is  still, 
and  there  always  will  be,  just  as  there  always  has  been,  much 
blind  imitation,  but  there  is  also  much  intelligent  planning 
and  deliberate  experimentation.  More  and  more  we  are 
endeavoring  to  modify  our  courses  of  study  in  accordance 
with  more  and  more  clearly  defined  principles. 

Hitherto  we  have  attempted  two  quife  different  modes  of 
enriching  the  course  of  study  and  of  bridging  the  gap 
between  elementary  and  secondary  education.  By  the  first 
mode  we  have  inserted  certain  subjects,  formerly  regarded  as 
high-school  subjects, — algebra,  geometry,  natural  science, 
foreign  languages, — into  the  later  years  of  the  elementary 
course  of  study  without  attempting  any  important  modifi¬ 
cation  of  the  work  of  the  earlier  years.  Experience  has 
already  shown,  I  think,  that  this  mode  of  enriching  the 
course  of  study  marks  only  a  transitional  stage  of  develop¬ 
ment,  and  does  not  afford  a  permanent  basis  for  improve¬ 
ment.  It  has,  to  be  sure,  brought  about  a  desirable  more  or 
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less  extensive  curtailment  of  the  book  arithmetic,  geog¬ 
raphy,  and  English  grammar;  but  it  has  also  resulted  in 
congested  courses  of  study  and  the  corresponding  super¬ 
ficial  work.  It  has,  moreover,  sometimes  resulted  in  two 
different  and  opposite  errors  in  adaptation.  Sometimes  the 
course  of  study  thus  enriched  has  been  too  difficult,  because 
the  new  subjects  were  introduced  as  abruptly  as  they  had 
formerly  been  presented  to  the  pupil  in  the  high  school. 
For  example,  physics  has  been  introduced  as  purely  quanti¬ 
tative  work  (exact  weighing,  measuring,  and  computing); 
geometry  and  algebra  as  demonstrative  and  abstract  mathe¬ 
matical  sciences;  foreign  languages  through  the  same 
grammatical  study  in  kind  and  degree,  if  not  in  amount,  that 
was  appropriate  only  to  a  later  stage  of  the  pupil’s  develop¬ 
ment.  The  effect  of  such  early  introduction  of  science  and 
foreign-language  study,  although  marking  an  improvement 
on  the  older  barren  and  formal  work,  has  too  often  been 
nearly  as  unproductive  as  the  old  course  of  study,  because 
the  pupil  has  not  been  properly  prepared  for  it  by  earlier, 
qualitative  (observational)  work — i.  e.,  by  nature  study,  con¬ 
crete  geometry,  the  simpler  processes  and  applications  of 
algebra  in  connection  with  arithmetic,  and  an  easy  introduc¬ 
tion  to  Latin  through  at  least  one  modern  language. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  form  of  enrichment  has  some¬ 
times  been  too  easy  to  hold  the  interest  and  progressively 
challenge  the  capacity  of  pupils  in  the  later  years  of  their 
grammar-school  course  by  making  it  purely  qualitative 
(observational  and  concrete);  and  this  was,  of  course,  because 
the  earlier  observational,  concrete,  and  simpler  work  had  not 
been  done  when  it  should  have  been  done.  Children  have 
thus  often  failed  to  realize  an  appropriate  development  of 
knowledge  and  power  in  both  cases,  because  the  course  was 
not  properly  adapted  from  the  beginning  to  their  constantly 
expanding  interests  and  growing  capacities.  It  has  become 
apparent,  therefore,  that  what  is  needed  is  not  an  enrich¬ 
ment  of  the  course  of  study  by  merely  inserting  certain  new 
subjects  into  the  later  years  of  the  grammar-school  course 
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and  making  room  for  these  subjects  by  cutting  out  certain 
details  of  other  subjects  already  found  there.  What  is 
needed  is  an  enrichment  involving  a  total  revision  of  the 
course  from  the  beginning. 

And  this  has  been  attempted  by  the  second  mode  of 
improving  the  course  of  study  to  which  reference  has  been 
made.  This  second  mode  of  enriching  or  improving  the 
course  of  study  is,  accordingly,  such  a  revision  of  the  entire 
course  as  would  make  the  pupil’s  work  from  the  beginning 
a  revelation  of  the  world  in  which  he  lives  and  of  his  own 
relation  to  it,  including  his  duties  and  his  privileges. 
Instead  of  an  abrupt  introduction  to  totally  new  subjects 
and  processes  the  pupil  is  led  to  approach  them  gradually. 
For  example,  he  is  led,  on  the  one  hand,  through  concrete 
geometry  and  simple  applications  of  algebraic  symbols  and 
processes  in  connection  with  his  work  in  arithmetic,  to 
mathematical  science  (geometry  and  algebra);  and  through 
nature  study  to  physical  and  biological  science  (physics, 
chemistry,  physiography,  astronomy,  botany,  zoology); 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  led  to  history  and  literature 
through  fable,  myth,  biography,  and  story;  and  to  foreign 
language  through  simple  language  exercises  that  reveal  to 
him  simultaneously  the  significance  of  the  science  of  gram¬ 
mar  as  a  guide  to  the  study  of  his  mother  tongue  and  an 
instrument  in  foreign-language  acquisition.  At  the  same 
time  we  are  beginning  to  understand  the  value  of  art  and 
manual  training  both  for  educational  and  industrial  pur¬ 
poses,  and  are  therefore  endeavoring  to  make  the  revised 
course  of  study  provide  appropriate  opportunities  for  train¬ 
ing  in  the  elements  of  the  fine  arts  and  of  the  mechanic  arts 
as  well;  that  is  to  say,  we  are  endeavoring  through  this 
second  mode  of  enrichment  to  make  the  course  of  study 
serve,  continuously  and  progressively,  the  pupil’s  expanding 
interests  and  powers  throughout  his  entire  school  career. 
We  are  seeking  through  the  improved  course  of  study  to 
prepare  him  for  a  life  of  usefulness  and  happiness  by  adapt¬ 
ing  him  first  of  all  to  the  civilization  into  which  he  is  born. 
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and  at  the  same  time,  if  his  circumstances  permit,  to  prepare 
him  to  attain  the  fullest  self-realization  through  further 
study  on  the  foundation  already  laid. 

This  second  conception  of  the  course  of  study,  therefore, 
declines  to  recognize  two  wholly  distinct  classes  of  subjects, 
each  of  which  is  to  be  pursued  by  itself  and  at  times  widely 
apart;  namely,  the  school  arts  appropriate  to  primary  and 
grammar-school  education,  and  science,  history,  literature, 
foreign  language,  fine  art,  manual  training,  appropriate  only 
to  high-school  education.  Such  a  course  of  study  provides 
the  necessary  instruction  in  the  school  arts,  but  does  not 
exaggerate  their  importance,  and  provides  also  for  the 
appropriate  pursuit  of  the  different  subjects  of  instruction 
as  soon  as  the  pupil  is  ready  for  them,  even  though,  for  con¬ 
venience  in  organization  and  management,  we  may  continue 
to  group  our  pupils  in  grammar  schools  and  high  schools. 
When  this  revision  and  corresponding  enrichment  of  the 
course  of  study  has  become  established,  there  will  be  no 
sudden  transition  from  “the  grades”  to  the  high  school; 
but  the  last  years  of  the  course — four,  five,  or  six,  as  the  case 
may  be — will  merely  promote  the  pupil’s  steady  progress  in 
the  knowledge  and  power  already  acquired.  The  last  four 
years  will  no  longer  be  exclusively  reserved  for  a  first 
acquaintance  with  subjects  that  should  have  been  com¬ 
menced  much  earlier,  but  each  subject  will  find  appropriate 
and  sufficiently  early  recognition  and  suitable  time  allot¬ 
ment.  Moreover,  through  it  all  teachers,  the  high-school 
teachers  included,  will  learn — some  of  them  have  learned  it 
already — how' important  it  is  that  the  high  school  should  be 
closely  articulated  to  the  lower  grades,  and  how  essential  it 
is  to  the  highest  efficiency  of  teachers  that  they  should 
possess  a  sympathetic  and  discriminating  insight  into  the 
pupil’s  entire  educational  career  from  one  end  of  his  school 
life  to  the  other;  and  this  is  a  very  important  gain  indeed. 

The  second  mode  of  improving  the  course  of  study  will, 
therefore,  also  bridge  the  gap  between  elementary  and 
secondary  education  in  a  way  quite  unknown  to  the  first 
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mode.  It  is  gradually  winning  its  way  into  general  accept¬ 
ance,  and  to  it  we  may  look  hopefully  for  steady  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  schools  of  the  future. 

While  these  changes  have  been  going  on  in  the  elemen¬ 
tary  or  pre-high-school  course  of  study,  equally  important 
and  interesting  changes  of  aim  have  been  in  progress  in  the 
secondary  or  high-school  course  of  study.  Not  many  years 
ago  the  high-school  programme  consisted  of 

A  single  course  of  study,  or  at  most  of  two  courses  of  study,  which  the 
pupil  was  obliged  to  pursue,  as  laid  down,  if  he  desired  to  graduate  and 
obtain  the  diploma  of  the  school.  The  substance  of  the  preferred  course 
of  study  was  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics.  The  programme  usually 
comprised  also  a  smattering  of  general  history,  including  the  history  of 
English  literature,  the  writing  of  a  few  English  essays  or  “  compositions,” 
and  occasionally  political  economy  and  “  mental  science.”  This  was  the 
classical  course,  always  pursued  by  those  pupils  who  were  going  to  college ; 
and  to  it  also  most  other  pupils  possessing  or,  at  least,  claiming  to  possess 
social  and  intellectual  superiority,  devoted  themselves.  These  pupils  thus 
formed  the  fortunate  circle  of  the  intellectual  and  social  ilite ;  and  by  the 
means  of  the  classical  course  those  pupils  who  were  not  yet  of  this  fortunate 
circle  sought  to  gain  admission  to  it. 

The  other  course  was  (and  often  still  is)  either  like  the  classical  course 
with  the  Greek  left  out,  and  French  or  German  substituted  in  its  place,  or 
both  Latin  and  Greek  were  omitted  and  science  and  modern  languages 
took  their  places.  In  the  latter  case,  i.  e.,  when  both  Latin  and  Greek  were 
omitted,  their  places  were  often  taken  by  an  ill-assorted  aggregate  of 
subjects  treated  rather  briefly  and  called  “  English  branches.”  Because 
of  the  usually  scrappy  character  of  the  studies  substituted  for  the  classics, 
and  because  of  the  inferior  instruction  often  given  in  these  substituted 
subjects,  the  non-classical  course  was,  at  first,  and  for  a  long  time  after¬ 
ward,  almost  always  in  fact,  as  always  in  reputation,  inferior  to  the  classical 
course.  It  was  intended  for  those  pupils  who  had  no  hope  of  going  to 
college,  for  those  who  presumably  had  no  “  literary  aspirations  ”  or  had  no 
reasonable  expectation  of  rising  above  their  present  social  position,  and 
for  the  hopelessly  dull.' 

Both  of  these  courses  of  study  were  defective.  The 
obvious  defects  of  the  non-classical  course  need  not  be  dwelt 
upon.  But  the  classical  course,  as  a  universal  type  of  what 
the  best  secondary-school  or  high-school  course  should  be 
for  all  pupils,  was  equally,  although  differently,  defective. 
Its  content  and  form  were  of  course  determined  by  the 

'  The  present  writer  in  the  School  Review,  April,  1895. 
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requirements  for  admission  to  college,  of  which,  even  at 
Harvard  College  until  two  years  ago,  the  most  important 
subjects  were  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics. 

This  might  answer  for  pupils  who  were  going  to  college. 
Such  pupils  would,  in  due  time,  have  an  opportunity  to 
study  their  mother  tongue,  to  some  extent  at  least;  to  learn 
one  or  more  modern  foreign  languages;  to  gain  some 
acquaintance  with  history,  natural  science,  and  other  sub¬ 
jects  useful,  interesting,  and  important  to  educated  persons 
living  in  the  nineteenth  century.  But  what  of  those  pupils 
who  did  not  go  to  college;  whose  school  life  terminated  on 
completion  of  the  high-school  course  of  study?  In  estimat¬ 
ing  the  value  of  the  classical  course  of  study  in  high  schools 
for  all  pupils,  one  must  bear  in  mind  not  only  what  the  pupils 
got  but  also  what  they  did  not  get. 

This  course  aimed  to  furnish  an  introduction  to  the  litera¬ 
tures  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  and  hence  to  the  historical 
culture  of  the  race;  and  in  so  far  as  this  introduction  was 
actually  achieved,  the  result  was,  of  course,  proportionally 
valuable.  But  it  is  perfectly  well  known  that  too  often  the 
classical  languages  failed  to  impress  the  pupils  as  literature; 
these  languages  served  too  often  mainly  as  a  source  of  gram¬ 
matical  exercises  because  of  the  way  in  which  they  were 
taught;  and  even  when  well  taught  it  could  rarely  happen 
that  any  literary  appreciation,  to  say  nothing  of  enthusiasm, 
could  be  developed  for  either  Greek  or  Latin  in  young  people 
from  fourteen  or  fifteen  to  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age, 
attacking  these  languages  for  the  first  time,  and  without 
any  previous,  study  of  a  foreign  language.  These  languages, 
together  with  mathematics,  did  however  invariably  consume 
so  much  of  the  pupil’s  time  for  study  that  all  other  subjects, 
including  the  mother  tongue,  were  necessarily  relegated  to 
a  very  subordinate  place.  When  we  reflect  that  this  meant 
a  high-school  education  without  any  study  of  modern  lan¬ 
guages,  without  science,  without  English  literature,  without 
any  history  except  an  introduction  to  the  history  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  without  any  introduction  to  the  fine  arts,  and. 
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of  course,  without  any  opportunity  for  manual  training,  we 
can  appreciate  bow  inadequately  equipped  for  the  thought 
and  activities  of  the  nineteenth  century  those  pupils  were 
who  graduated  from  the  classical  course  of  study  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  high  school  or  the  academy,  and  pursued  their  studies  no 
further;  how  inadequately  equipped  they  were  “  for  life,”  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  many  of  them  had  pursued  diligently 
and  successfully  the  work  which  had  been  given  them  to  do. 

Such  defects  have  been  more  and  more  clearly  recognized 
during  the  recent  past,  and  as  a  consequence  the  original 
single  unsatisfactory  non-classical  course  has  developed  into 
a  number  of  parallel  courses,  partly  or  wholly  non-classical, 
each  of  which  aims  to  meet  the  various  needs  of  nineteenth- 
century  civilization.  At  the  same  time  the  content  and 
form  of  these  non-classical  courses  has  steadily  improved, 
and  what  is  even  more  important,  the  teaching  in  them  has 
also  improved,  until,  to-day,  although  the  classical  course, 
itself  modified  not  a  little  in  response  to  modern  demands, 
is  still  regarded  by  many  as  the  superior  course,  it  is  never¬ 
theless  true  that  the  non-classical  courses  are  rapidly  gaining 
in  intrinsic  quality  as  well  as  in  the  public  estimation,  so  that 
they  are  coming  to  be  regarded  as  more  and  more  nearly 
equal  or  even  superior  in  value  and  dignity  to  the  traditional 
classical  course. 

The  efforts  to  improve  the  secondary  or  high-school 
course  of  study,  like  the  corresponding  efforts  for  the 
improvement  of  the  grammar-school  course  of  study,  have 
therefore  been  directed  to  an  enlargement  of  its  scope 
(content)  and  such  modification  of  its  form  as  would  best 
adapt  it  to  modern  needs.  In  bringing  about  these  very 
desirable  changes  in  the  high-school  course  of  study  the  West 
has  rendered  important  service.  In  those  newer  regions 
traditions  have  had  less  weight  in  determining  educational 
practice,  and  the  non-classical  high-school  courses  have 
thrived  there  especially. 

A  very  important  incidental  gain,  traceable  largely  to 
these  modifications  in  the  high-school  course  of  study  made 
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in  response  to  external  demands,  deserves  to  be  noted  here. 
These  modifications  have  had  much  to  do  with  insuring  the 
permanence  of  the  public  high  school  as  an  integral  part  of 
our  public-school  systems.  I  think  it  is  just  to  say  that  the 
persistent  adherence  to  the  classical  course  of  study,  as  the 
only  valuable  course  for  secondary  schools,  was  the  fact  that 
lent  greatest  strength  to  the  opponents  of  the  high  school  in 
the  days  when  the  public  were  not  so  willing  to  acknowledge 
as  they  are  to-day  that  the  high  school  belongs  of  right  to 
our  public-school  systems.  The  course  of  study  was  obvi¬ 
ously  designed  only  for  those  pupils  who  were  going  to 
college,  and  the  majority  of  the  people  found  in  it  little 
indication  of  helpfulness  to  their  children  for  either  practical 
or  educational  purposes.  That  these  people  were  ready  to 
attack  the  support  of  the  high  school  is  thus  easily  under¬ 
stood.  With  the  modifications  in  the  scope  and  organiza¬ 
tion  of  high-school  work  that  have  been  described  these 
attacks  have  ceased.  At  the  present  time  the  public  high 
school  may  justly  be,  said  to  be  firmly  established  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

These  are  great  gains.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
another  important  modification  is  gradually  finding  recog¬ 
nition  in  our  secondary-school  programmes.  Not  only  may 
the  pupil  choose  one  of  several  courses  of  study  offered  to 
him  in  every  considerable  high  school,  but  choices  are  per¬ 
mitted  within  these  courses,  and  there  are  schools — and  the 
number  of  such  schools  is  increasing — in  which  at  least  one 
course  of  study,  the  “  general  course,”  which  is  not  deter¬ 
mined  by  college  admission  requirements,  is  entirely  elective 
throughout.  That  is  to  say,  not  only  does  the  modern 
high  school  aim  to  provide  an  introduction  to  the  culture 
and  training  demanded  by  modern  life,  but  in  so  doing  it 
seeks  also  to  adapt  its  opportunities  and  demands  to  the 
tastes  and  capacities  of  individuals.  The  importance  of  this 
change  in  our  secondary-school  opportunities  it  is  difficult 
to  overrate. 

It  is  the  result  of  a  clear  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
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emergence  of  individual  tastes  and  capacities  is  as  important 
as  it  is  natural.  Achievement  is  most  productive  when  it  is 
in  accordance  with  interest  and  capacity,  and  the  ability  to 
choose  wisely  can  only  be  developed  by  permitting  the  youth 
to  choose  repeatedly,  under  direction,  as  wisely  as  he  can. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  would  not  have  a  child 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  old  freely  choose  his  own  course  of 
study.  But  if  the  pupil  has  been  properly  trained  up  to  his 
thirteenth  year,  he  is  then  entitled  to  have  his  preferences 
considered  in  the  choice  which  his  parents  and  teachers  per¬ 
mit  him  to  make.  As  he  grows  older,  his  ability  to  choose 
wisely  should  be  deliberately  cultivated,  so  that  usually  by 
the  time  he  has  completed  his  secondary-school  course — 
rarely  before  that  time — he  may  be  prepared  to  choose  his 
further  studies  without  restrictions.  A  youth  of  eighteen  or 
nineteen,  who  has  been  learning  to  choose — who  has  had 
training  in  foresight — for  five  or  six  years,  is  not  likely  to 
abuse  his  privileges,  nor  is  he  likely  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
importance  of  wise  counsel  nor  to  wish  to  dispense  with  it. 

I  maintain,  therefore,  that  we  are  coming  to  see  that  one 
of  the  important  functions  of  the  high  school  is  to  facilitate 
the  discovery  and  development  of  individual  interests  and 
capacities,  and  that  this  function  should  hereafter  be  borne 
in  mind  while  we  endeavor,  as  we  should,  to  preserve  a  due 
balance  between  the  exercise  of  all  the  pupil’s  powers — 
between  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  needed  for  moral  and 
social  enlightenment  and  the  cultivation  of  a  rich  emotional 
nature  on  the  one  hand,  and  for  an  appreciative  understand¬ 
ing  of  nature  on  the  other.  At  the  same  time  we  have 
learned  through  the  more  or  less  rational  demands  of 
teachers,  or  of  parents  and  pupils,  to  attach  due  importance 
to  the  training  of  the  hand  and  to  training  for  a  normally 
developed  and  vigorous  body. 

From  the  foregoing  discussion,  I  think  we  may  conclude 
that  whatever  dissatisfaction  we  may  feel  with  courses  of 
study  as  they  now  are,  our  attempts  to  improve  the  course 
of  study  as  it  was  have  led  us  to  an  improved  conception  of 
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the  entire  school  course  of  study.  This  conception,  I 
believe,  is  fairly  interpreted  in  the  following  statement  of 
the  aims  of  elementary  and  secondary  education,  which,  it 
seems  to  me,  are  emerging  from  the  tumult  of  educational 
discussion  and  experimentation  now  under  consideration. 

The  special  aims  of  elementary  or  early  education  are; 

1.  To  nourish  the  mind  of  the  child  through  a  course  of 
study  which  should  comprise  an  orderly  presentation  of  the 
whole  field  of  knowledge  in  its  elements,  and  thus  acquaint 
the  pupil  with  the  world  in  which  he  lives  and  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  into  which  he  is  born,  and  of  his  own  relations  to  them, 
including  his  duties  and  his  privileges;  and  thus  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  all  the  child’s 
powers — mental  or  moral,  jesthetic,  manual  or  constructive — 
through  good  instruction  and  wise  discipline. 

2.  To  guard  and  promote  his  normal  physical  develop¬ 
ment. 

Continuous  development  from  the  stage  of  early  child¬ 
hood,  covered  by  the  period  of  elementary  education,  into 
the  stage  of  later  childhood  and  youth,  covered  by  the  period 
of  secondary  education,  does  not  involve  the  abandonment 
of  these  aims.  On  the  contrary,  these  aims  must  continue 
to  influence  the  pupil’s  education  throughout  the  entire  form¬ 
ative  period.  But  they  are  subject  to  some  modifications. 

The  pupil’s  mind  must  still  be  nourished,  but  it  is  no 
longer  possible  for  him  to  pursue  simultaneously  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  all  knowledge  when  that  knowledge  has  diverged 
into  distinct  subjects,  except  within  certain  well-defined 
limits. 

Th'e  special  aims  of  secondary  education  are,  therefore: 

1.  To  discover  and  systematically  to  develop  a  human 
being’s  interests  and  capacities — intellectual,  moral,  aes¬ 
thetic,  manual  or  constructive. 

2.  With  constant  regard  to  the  progress  of  this  discovery 
to  so  direct  his  development  as  gradually  to  emancipate  him 
from  external  restraint  and  guidance,  in  order  to  render  him, 
as  far  as  possible,  self-directing,  i.  e.,  physically,  mentally, 
morally  stable,  alert,  vigorous,  and  active. 
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3.  To  enable  the  youth  to  realize  that  he  owes  a  duty  to 
society  as  well  as  to  himself;  and  hence  that  the  prizes  of 
life — namely,  wealth,  leisure,  honor — in  order  to  possess  last¬ 
ing  worth  in  his  own  estimation  and  in  the  estimation  of  his 
fellow-men,  must  be  earned;  or  when  inherited,  as  they 
sometimes  are,  that  they  must  be  deserved;  that,  in  short, 
man’s  highest  and  most  permanent  ideal  is  service. 

The  most  serious  obstacle  to  a  speedy  realization  of  these 
aims  in  secondary  education  has  been  the  persistent  refusal 
of  certain  important  colleges  to  abate  the  emphasis  on  the 
classical  course  as  the  most  desirable  preparation  for  college 
work,  and  their  failure  to  establish  college  courses  for  begin¬ 
ners  in  Latin  and  Greek.  President  Eliot,  in  his  annual 
report  for  1894—95,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
courses  most  numerously  attended  during  the  past  eleven 
years  under  the  free  elective  system  which  prevails  in  Har¬ 
vard  College.  He  states  that  these  courses  are  courses  in 
Greek,  Latin,  English,  German,  French,  philosophy,  ethics, 
practical  ethics,  political  economy,  history,  history  of  the 
fine  arts,  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  botany  and 
zoology,  geology;  and  then  remarks: 

The  courses  in  the  above  list  which  are  most  thronged  are  those  in 
English  and  in  the  most  elementary  German  ;  the  first  and  second  courses 
in  French  of  college  grade ;  the  elementary  courses  in  philosophy  and 
economics  ;  the  history  courses  (including  the  history  of  the  fine  arts),  and 
the  elementary  courses  in  chemistry,  botany,  zoology,  and  geology. 

This  list  of  subjects  also  sheds  some  light  on  an  educational  question 
now  under  discussion — the  question  of  the  most  natural  and  the  most 
needed  additions  to  the  existing  programmes  of  secondary  schools.  It 
suggests  that  in  endeavoring  to  enrich  the  programmes  of  secondary 
schools,  and  thereby  to  carry  into  schools  the  subjects  now  dealt  with  by 
colleges,  the  selection  of  the  new  subjects  should  be  made  from  the  most 
elementary  and  most  attractive  courses  named  above.  In  successive  annual 
reports  the  distribution  among  the  college  classes  of  the  young  men  who 
have  chosen  the  courses  mentioned  has  been  given  with  precision,  and  from 
this  distribution  it  appears  that  the  younger  students  choose  English, 
French,  German,  history,  and  natural  science  in  larger  proportion,  and  the 
older  students  philosophy,  economics,  and  ethics.  The  indication  therefore 
is  that  English,  French,  German,  history,  and  natural  science  are  the  topics 
which  might  be  most  judiciously  added  to  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathe¬ 
matics,  which  are  already  well  developed  in  the  best  schools.  Much  of  the 
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elementary  instruction  which  is  now  given  in  college  in  the  five  subjects 
named  ought  to  be  given  in  high  schools  and  academies,  being  entirely 
appropriate  to  the  average  age  of  pupils  in  the  two  upper  classes  of  good 
secondary  schools. 

The  subjects  just  named  may  appropriately  be  termed 
modern  subjects  in  contradistinction  to  Latin^  Greek,  and 
mathematics,  which  may  be  called  the  traditional  subjects. 

Now  it  is  important  to  note  that  many  of  these  students 
are,  in  Harvard  College  and  in  other  colleges  too,  improv¬ 
ing  their  opportunities  to  get,  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  instruction  which  was  not  adequately  offered  in 
the  secondary  schools  from  which  they  have  come,  or 
instruction  from  which  they  were  debarred  during  their 
secondary-school  work  by  the  exactions  of  college  admission 
requirements,  so  planned  as  to  place  special  emphasis  on 
Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics.*  Such  emphasis,  as  is  well 
known,  has  a  profound  influence  on  the  entire  work  of  a 
secondary  school  by  elevating  into  superiority  a  particular 
group  of  subjects — the  subjects  required  for  admission  to 
college — and  correspondingly  disparaging  all  other  subjects, 
whether  these  latter  subjects  are  pursued  by  pupils  who  are 
going  to  college,  or  by  the  far  greater  number  of  pupils  who 
do  not  look  forward  to  higher  education.  Not  only  are  the 
modern  subjects  thus  relegated  to  an  inferior  rank,  but, 
what  is  equally  obvious  and  unfortunate,  the  pupils  who 
pursue  them  are  ipso  facto  deemed  of  inferior  intellectual 
ability  and  ambition  to  those  who  pursue  the  traditional 
subjects,  both  by  their  schoolmates  and  teachers;  and  to  an 
almost  greater  degree  by  the  educated  and  socially  superior 
portion  of  the  community,  whose  opinions  in  this  regard 
rest  on  the  traditions  of  their  own  training,  and  also  by  those 
who  have  no  educational  traditions  but  who  hold  these 
opinions  as  the  conventionally  correct  thing,  and  who  are 
very  keenly  alive  to  all  the  apparent  advantages  of  common 
intellectual  interests  with  those  in  whom  those  interests  are 

’  The  elementary  studies  (in  the  admission  examinations)  are  not  treated  as 
equivalent  ;  Greek,  Latin,  and  mathematics  are  most  important. — Harvard 
University  Catalogue,  1894-95,  p.  186. 
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the  result  of  home  influence,  social  traditions,  and  school 
education. 

So  long,  therefore,  as  this  emphasis  on  the  traditional  sub¬ 
jects  remains  characteristic  of  college  admission  require¬ 
ments  it  will  remain  true  that  secondary  schools  will  be 
compelled  to  offer,  first,  a  respectable  programme  in  Latin, 
Greek,  and  mathematics,  and  to  provide  good  instruction 
in  those  subjects,  and  then  to  fill  in  the  remaining  time  of 
teachers  and  pupils,  if  there  is  any,  with  such  scraps  of 
modern  subjects  as  can  be  conveniently  fitted  into  the  inter¬ 
stices  of  the  programme.  The  truth  of  this  statement  will, 
I  think,  not  be  gainsaid  when  we  remember  that  in  New 
England  the  so-called  English  High  Schools  all  have  a 
strong  course  in  Latin  at  least;  and  that  in  public  high 
schools  generally,  although  there  are  usually  several  parallel 
courses  of  study,  the  classical  course  is  still  regarded  by 
pupils,  teachers,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  com¬ 
munity  as  the  course  par  excellence;  the  course  or  courses 
comprising  Latin,  though  good,  as  inferior  to  the  classical 
course;  and  the  course  or  courses  without  either  Latin  or 
Greek  as  essentially  inferior  in  quality  to  either  of  the  others, 
and  only  to  be  pursued  by  pupils  of  limited  capacity  and  very 
limited  social  position  or  ambition.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  true 
that  the  more  nearly  the  secondary-school  course  of  study 
approaches  a  course  in  modern  subjects  the  more  it  has  been 
and  still  is  discredited;  and  consequently  the  more  has  it 
failed,  speaking  broadly,  to  attract  the  most  capable  pupils. 

There  are  evidences  that  this  emphasis  placed  by  leading; 
colleges  on  a  classical  education,  as  the  best  secondary  edu¬ 
cation  for  all  who  intend  to  go  to  college,  is  about  to  be 
materially  diminished;  and  with  this  changed  attitude  will 
come,  of  course,  a  great  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the 
instruction  in  the  modern  subjects  and  an  equally  important 
change  in  the  opinion  in  which  an  education  without  Greek 
and  Latin  is  held.  Up  to  the  present  time,  however,  the 
shadow  of  tradition  and  of  collegiate  indifference  still  falls 
on  all  courses  that  do  not  contain  at  least  one  of  the  clas- 
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sical  languages;  and  this  shadow  still  prevents  the  rapid  and 
vigorous  growth  of  such  courses  which  the  increasing  and 
just  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  general  public  of  the 
modern  subjects  both  for  training  and  for  culture  would 
otherwise  occasion;  still  postpones  in  many  schools  the  two 
gains  in  secondary  education  which  have  been  aimed  at 
through  the  recent  attempts  to  improve  the  course  of  study 
and  which  have  been  described  above,  namely:  a  modern 
equipment  for  all  pupils;  an  equipment  which,  in  the 
absence  of  further  scholastic  training,  serves  to  prepare  them 
to  take  their  places  in  the  world  as  participators  in  its  affairs, 
and  incidentally,  either  with  or  without  the  classics,  provides 
adequate  preparation  for  further  study  through  work  well 
done  and  the  adaptation  of  the  training  to  the  special  needs 
and  tastes  of  individuals. 
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SOME  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  PRUSSIAN 
SCHOOLS^ 


In  the  autumn  of  1895  I  found  myself  in  the  capital  city 
of  the  German  Empire.  The  primary  purpose  of  my  travel 
was  to  get  rest  and  mental  refreshment.  My  secondary 
purpose  was  to  gain  access  to  the  schools  and  to  witness  the 
operation  of  the  Prussian  school  system.  But  the  idea  of 
rest  and  recreation  was  soon  lost  sight  of,  so  interesting  did 
I  find  the  study  of  the  plan  of  organization,  the  curriculum, 
and  the  methods  of  discipline  and  instruction  of  these  far- 
famed  schools. 

Armed  with  a  permit  from  the  Prussian  Minister  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  obtained  through  the  kindness  of  the  United  States 
ambassador  at  Berlin,  I  sallied  forth  to  visit  a  Gymnasium. 
The  director  received  me  somewhat  brusquely,  but  he  was 
cordial  withal  and,  after  inspecting  my  credentials,  con¬ 
ducted  me  to  a  classroom. 

It  was  eight  o’clock  and  school  was  about  to  begin.  At 
a  signal  from  the  teacher  the  boys  arose  in  their  places  and 
with  bowed  heads  stood  in  reverential  silence  while  one  of 
their  number  recited  a  short  prayer.  As  soon  as  the  boys 
were  again  in  their  seats  the  teacher  began  the  recitation, 
and  I  began  to  gaze  about  the  room.  There  were  nearly 
fifty  boys  seated  on  ten  plain  board  benches  with  the  same 
number  of  equally  long  and  plain  desks  in  front,  an  almost 
exact  reproduction  of  the  furniture  of  the  New  England  dis¬ 
trict  schoolhouse  of  a  generation  ago. 

The  teacher’s  desk,  which  stood  upon  a  high  and  very 
small  platform,  was  equally  inexpensive  and  devoid  of  orna¬ 
ment.  The  walls  and  ceiling  of  the  room  were  of  a  soft 

'  An  Address  delivered  before  the  Schoolmasters’  Association  of  New  York  and 
Vicinity,  October  lo,  1896. 
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brown  color  slightly  tinged  with  green,  while  the  benches 
and  desks,  including  that  of  the  teacher,  were  stained  a 
darker  brown,  excepting  the  tops  of  the  desks,  which  were 
painted  a  dull  black.  There  were  windows  on  only  one  side 
of  the  room,  and  the  seats  were  so  arranged  that  the  rays  of 
light  fell  upon  the  pupils’  books  over  the  left  shoulder. 
There  was  only  one  blackboard  in  the  room,  and  that  was  a 
small  wooden  one  which  was  placed  behind  the  teacher’s 
desk  and  was  accessible  only  to  a  person  standing  upon  the 
teacher’s  platform.  Crayon  marks  upon  the  blackboard 
were  removed  by  means  of  a  moist  sponge,  never  with  a  dry 
eraser.  In  many  of  the  schoolrooms  which  I  subsequently 
visited  there  were  a  few  good  pictures  to  be  seen  and  the  tint 
of  the  walls  varied  somewhat,  but  in  all  essential  features 
that  first  schoolroom  was  typical  of  all  that  I  saw  afterward. 

The  general  absence  of  blackboards  for  the  use  of  pupils 
marks  a  difference  between  Prussian  and  New  England 
schools  which  is  far  from  superficial.  It  affects  not  only  the 
methods  of  instruction  in  the  classroom,  but  also  the 
teacher’s  manner  of  testing  the  pupils’  knowledge  from  day 
to  day  and  of  correcting  their  mistakes  as  well.  Not  once 
did  I  see  a  pupil  go  to  the  blackboard  and,  face  to  face  with 
his  teacher  and  the  class,  demonstrate  a  proposition  in 
geometry,  or  work  out  a  problem  in  arithmetic,  or  write  a 
sentence  in  a  foreign  language.  Instead  of  this  every  boy 
had  a  blankbook,  and  the  work  that  would  be  done  in  our 
schools  by  a  few  individuals  at  a  blackboard  was  attempted 
by  every  member  of  the  class  in  a  notebook.  In  this  way 
every  pupil  is  put  upon  his  own  resources,  and  the  teacher, 
w'ho  must  examine  and  correct  these  written  exercises  before 
the  next  recitation,  can  make  an  accurate  estimate  of  every 
boy’s  effort  and  accomplishment,  and  adapt  his  next  day’s 
instruction  accordingly. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  recitation  there  was  a  recess  of 
several  minutes,  during  which  the  windows  were  opened  and 
the  boys  were  given  an  opportunity  of  stretching  their 
muscles  on  the  playground.  These  recesses,  which  varied 
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in  length  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes,  occurred  between  all 
recitations,  and  all  the  boys  were  required  to  spend  the 
longer  intervals  out  of  doors,  except  a  few  invalids  who  were 
excused  by  the  order  of  a  physician.  This  custom  of  reliev¬ 
ing,  as  often  as  once  an  hour,  the  nervous  tension  generated 
in  growing  children  by  the  physical  and  mental  restraints  of 
the  classroom,  was  an  established  rule  in  every  school  that  I 
visited,  and  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  practice  worthy  of  general 
adoption. 

These  sturdy  Teutons  are  no  less  solicitous  in  respect  to 
the  manners  of  their  children.  Pupils  were  everywhere 
respectful  in  their  demeanor,  and  prompt  and  cheerful  in 
their  obedience.  For  instance,  when  the  teacher  entered 
the  classroom  at  the  beginning  of  the  hour,  the  boys  ceased 
their  conversation  and  rose  to  receive  him,  and  the  same  evi¬ 
dence  of  respect  was  shown  when  he  left  the  room  at  the 
end  of  the  recitation.  Visitors  were  treated  with  an  equal 
degree  of  respect  by  both  pupils  and  teachers.  I  may  say 
parenthetically  that  I  found  the  Berlin  schoolmasters  uni¬ 
formly  kind-hearted  and  courteous.  Of  all  the  threescore 
teachers  whose  classroom  work  I  inspected,  only  one 
received  me  with  any  manifestation  of  impatience  or  indif¬ 
ference.  On  the  contrary,  several  of  them  put  me  under 
serious  obligations  to  them  by  their  sympathetic  interest  in 
the  object  of  my  visit  and  their  generous  efforts  to  give  me 
the  information  that  I  desired. 

I  thought  myself  fortunate  in  my  first  day’s  experience  to 
receive  an  invitation  to  witness  a  lesson  in  religion.  The 
teacher  had  been  an  officer  in  the  army  and  was  a  man  of 
dignified  bearing  and  unusual  refinement.  At  the  outset 
the  boys  recited  several  passages  from  the  New  Testament 
and  then  repeated  the  second  article  of  the  Apostles’  Creed, 
giving  also  in  connection  an  authoritative  explanation  of 
its  meaning.  Then  followed  a  recital  and  discussion  of  the 
story  about  Martha  and  Mary,  in  which  teacher  and  pupils 
took  about  an  equal  part.  The  teacher  spent  the  latter  part 
of  the  hour  in  lecturing  to  the  class  on  the  topic  of  the 
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lesson,  but  a  pupil  never  hesitated  to  interrupt  him  with  a 
question,  and  he  often  called  for  answers  to  questions  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  subject  under  discussion.  When  the  lesson  and 
lecture  were  done,  teacher  and  pupils  folded  their  arms  and 
bowed  their  heads,  while  one  of  their  number  recited  a  short 
prayer.  The  class  was  made  up  of  boys  about  eleven  years 
old,  who  never  wavered  in  their  attention,  but  manifested 
a  degree  of  interest  in  religious  instruction  which  seemed  to 
me  quite  abnormal.  Religion  in  Prussia  is  one  of  the 
required  subjects  of  study  in  all  grades,  coming  twice  a  week 
in  the  Gymnasium  and  four  times  a  week  in  the  common 
schools.  The  Jews  and  Catholics  are  excused  from  attend¬ 
ance  at  such  times.  Whether  this  method  of  teaching 
religion  is  a  wise  one  or  not  is  a  question  too  philosophic  to 
be  raised  in  such  a  paper  as  this,  but  the  fact  is  worthy  of 
note  that  the  responsibility  of  teaching  religion  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  is  put  upon  the  schools  instead  of  being  assumed  by  the 
Church  or  altogether  neglected. 

The  system  of  discipline  in  the  Prussian  schools  puzzled 
me  at  first  very  much.  In  its  superficial  aspects  it  was  a 
model  of  simplicity  and  effectiveness.  In  the  first  Gym¬ 
nasium  that  I  visited  and  in  which  I  spent  three  days,  the 
boys  were  wonderfully  quiet  and  orderly.  Not  once  did  I 
see  a  pupil  communicate  with  another  during  a  recitation 
period,  or  attempt  to  engage  in  any  sport  or  diversion  what¬ 
ever.  The  conduct  of  the  boys  in  the  halls  and  on  the 
playgrounds  was  equally  subdued,  and  in  striking  contrast 
with  the  more  demonstrative  demeanor  of  their  racial 
cousins  in  America.  In  another  Gymnasium  and  in  a  girls’ 
high  school  I  found  two  or  three  disorderly  classes,  but  in 
general  the  children  were  as  obedient  and  docile  as  the  most 
confirmed  martinet  could  wish.  The  results  of  a  stern  and 
effective  system  of  school  government  were  visible  on  every 
side,  but  the  means  of  it  were  not  so  apparent.  To  be  sure 
the  boys  were  scolded  when  they  failed  in  their  lessons,  but 
the  teachers  were  in  general  good-tempered  and  kind,  and 
gave  no  evidence  of  extreme  severity  in  dealing  with  their 
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pupils  in  the  classroom.  Why,  then,  are  the  boys  so  orderly 
and  docile  in  the  Berlin  schools?  Are  good  order  and  cheer¬ 
ful  obedience  characteristic  of  the  Teutonic  temperament, 
or  are  they  products  of  the  Prussian  social  system  and  form 
of  government?  The  people  on  the  streets  were  as  quiet, 
orderly,  and  undemonstrative  as  the  children  in  the  schools. 
There  were  no  beggars,  no  rowdies,  no  disorderly  or  sus¬ 
picious-looking  persons  to  be  seen  anywhere  in  the  streets. 
And  yet  there  was  no  appearance  of  governmental  restraint 
save  the  presence  of  ordinary  policemen,  and  mounted  men 
in  full  uniform  at  the  junction  of  the  streets,  who  were  rarely 
seen  to  act  but  were  always  ready  for  action.  The  disci¬ 
pline  of  the  Prussian  schools  cannot  be  a  special  creation  of 
the  schools.  Discipline  is  a  national  characteristic.  Its 
roots  strike  deep  into  the  soil  of  the  social  and  political  insti¬ 
tutions  of  the  country,  and  these  in  turn  are  the  outgrowth 
of  royal  authority  and  demand  submission  and  conformity. 
Good  discipline  in  an  American  school,  if  had  at  all,  is  created 
and  maintained  in  a  large  measure  by  the  efforts  of  the 
teacher.  It  does  not  come  to  hand  ready-made,  as  in  a 
Prussian  school.  Notwithstanding  the  superior  scholar¬ 
ship  and  other  advantages  to  be  got  from  a  school  in  which 
the  pupils  are  habitually  docile  and  dutiful,  it  is  hard  to 
believe  that  the  Prussian  system  is  altogether  wise  and 
beneficent.  It  was  a  favorite  saying  of  President  Mark 
Hopkins  that  moral  character  is  conditional  upon  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  making  a  free  choice.  If  this  be  true,  and  if  the 
safety  of  our  republic  and  the  perpetuity  of  its  institutions  be 
dependent  upon  the  moral  power  of  its  citizens,  little  is  to  be 
gained  for  the  country’s  good  from  the  discipline  of  a  school 
in  which  boys  obey  instinctively  or  from  the  force  of  habits 
which  they  have  no  part  in  forming.  Men  trained  in  such  a 
way  make  ideal  soldiers,  but  not  the  best  citizens.  Unques¬ 
tioning  obedience  is  better  than  disobedience,  military  rule 
is  better  than  anarchy;  but  better  still  is  a  voluntary  sub¬ 
mission  to  rightfully  constituted  authority  for  the  good  of 
the  individual  and  the  State.  The  American  system  of 
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school  government,  or  lack  of  system,  causes  no  end  of  care 
and  anxiety  for  teachers  and  school  officers,  and  tends 
undoubtedly  to  minimize  the  scholarship  of  both  teachers 
and  pupils;  nevertheless  it  is  at  least  debatable  whether  our 
people  or  our  government  would  be  the  gainers  by  displac¬ 
ing  it  with  the  hard  and  fast  Prussian  system  which  so 
excites  our  admiration  when  we  first  see  it  in  actual 
operation. 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  characteristics  of  all  the 
schools  that  I  saw  was  the  undivided  attention  which  the 
pupils  gave  to  the  instruction  of  the  teacher  and  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  recitation.  It  was  so  complete  and  absorbing 
that  I  have  not  ceased  to  wonder  at  it  and  admire  it.  The 
children  were  attentive  in  all  the  schools,  but  especially  so  in 
the  Gymnasia.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this,  apart 
from  the  rigorous  discipline  that  has  been  described. 

In  the  first  place,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  teachers 
in  the  higher  grades  of  schools  are  graduates  of  the  univer¬ 
sity,  and  are  therefore  well-equipped  and  scholarly  men. 
They  command  the  respect  of  their  pupils  and  the  com¬ 
munities  which  they  serve  not  only  for  what  they  know,  but 
for  what  they  are  as  well.  Furthermore,  these  teachers 
prepare  themselves  for  their  class  exercises  with  the  utmost 
care  and  skill.  There  is  no  hesitation  in  the  instruction  from 
the  nervousness  and  confusion  of  the  instructor.  He  has 
already  determined  just  what  topics  shall  be  considered  and 
discussed  in  the  hour  of  the  recitation,  and  in  what  order 
they  shall  be  presented. 

The  pupil’s  interest  in  his  work  is  undoubtedly  stimulated 
to  some  extent  by  the  payment  of  an  annual  tuition  fee 
which  varies  from  130  marks  in  the  Gymnasium  to  80  marks 
in  the  Realschule. 

Another  reason  is  that  the  boys  in  the  higher  schools 
cherish  the  hope  that  success  in  school  will  enable  them  to 
escape  a  year  of  military  service.  All  boys  who  complete 
the  six  years’  curriculum  of  the  Realschule  or  pass  the  exami¬ 
nation  for  admission  to  the  seventh-year  class  of  the  Gym- 
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nasium  or  Real  Gymnasium  before  the  ist  of  January  of  the 
year  in  which  they  are  twenty  years  of  age,  are  excused  from 
one  of  the  two  years  of  military  service  that  are  demanded 
from  other  young  men.  The  American  youth  happily  feels 
no  such  spur  as  this. 

The  attention  given  to  the  instruction  by  boys  in  the 
Gymnasium  was  noticeably  more  persistent  and  resolute 
than  that  of  pupils  in  the  Realschule  or  Real  Gymnasium. 
The  prize  to  be  won  or  lost  by  success  or  failure  in  the  Gym¬ 
nasium  is  manifestly  too  great  to  be  imperiled  by  inattention 
or  indulgence  in  childish  sports.  There  is  no  career  of 
honor  in  Prussia  open  to  a  man  who  has  not  succeeded  in 
school.  So  rigid  are  the  laws  that  no  one  is  allowed  to 
study  in  the  university  for  either  of  the  three  learned  pro¬ 
fessions — law,  medicine,  or  theology — if  he  is  not  a  graduate 
of  the  Gymnasium.  A  graduate  of  the  Real  Gymnasium 
may  go  in  for  some  scientific  or  technical  subject,  but  he  has 
not  studied  Greek  and  so  cannot  become  a  lawyer,  a  physi¬ 
cian,  or  a  clergyman.  Witness  the  marvelous  power  to  be 
got  from  the  study  of  Greek.  Justice  between  man  and 
man,  the  laws  of  health  and  the  means  of  its  restoration,  the 
straight  and  narrow  path  that  “  leadeth  unto  life  ” — these 
great  subjects  can  be  understood  only  by  those  who  have 
studied  Greek.  No  wonder  that  the  Prussian  schoolboy  is 
more  attentive  and  more  studious  than  the  liberty-loving 
American  youth.  The  one  has  for  his  instructors  men  who 
are  mature  in  years  and  scholarship,  the  other,  men  and 
women  many  of  whom  are  immature  and  poorly  trained; 
the  one,  though  less  able,  must  pay  for  his  instruction,  the 
other  has  his  tutelage  together  with  his  books  and  station¬ 
ery  thrust  upon  him  by  the  State;  the  one  must  serve  two 
years  as  a  common  soldier,  if  he  fails  in  school;  the  other,  if 
he  stumbles  in  his  studies,  may  have  a  tutor  and  may  even 
slide  into  college  and  get  a  degree;  the  one,  if  he  falters  on 
the  way  and  fails  in  scholarship,  is  forever  debarred  from  the 
learned  professions  and  from  every  place  of  honor  and 
authority  in  society  and  the  State,  the  other,  if  he  wearies 
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of  his  books  and  finds  Greek  too  dry  and  Caesar’s  indirect 
discourse  too  complex,  may  after  all  study  in  a  law  school, 
or  become  a  practitioner  of  medicine,  or  be  commissioned 
to  preach  the  gospel,  or  aspire  to  a  seat  in  Congress,  or  be 
elected  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  chief  reason,  however,  why  it  is  worth  our  while  to 
study  the  Prussian  schools  is  the  unmistakable  fact  that  they 
accomplish  more  substantial  results  in  scholarship  than  are 
attained  by  the  schools  of  the  United  States.  Some  of  the 
reasons  for  this  are  quite  evident. 

I  have  already  said  that  the  teachers  are  more  mature  and 
more  learned.  Their  superiority  as  a  class  is  considerable. 
Teaching  with  them  is  a  profession  for  which  long  and  care¬ 
ful  preparation  is  required.  The  responsible  nature  of  the 
teacher’s  office  is  clearly  recognized  by  the  government  both 
in  its  cautious  methods  of  selecting  and  appointing  teachers, 
and  in  the  liberal  pensions  provided  for  teachers  who  have 
lost  their  health  or  become  superannuated  in  the  service  of 
the  schools.  In  general  a  man  who  seeks  an  appointment 
to  teach  in  a  Gymnasium  must  have  been  graduated  from  a 
Gymnasium  and  the  university,  and  must  have  spent  two 
years  without  pay,  one  in  studying  the  classroom  work  of 
experienced  teachers  and  the  other  in  teaching  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  an  approved  instructor,  before  he  can 
become  a  certificated  candidate  for  an  appointment.  He 
may  even  then  have  to  wait  several  years  before  he  obtains 
an  appointment.  But  when  once  the  position  is  won  it  is 
his  for  life  and  cannot  be  wrested  from  him  by  an  overturn 
in  a  municipal  election,  or  by  the  enmity  of  a  group  of  men 
who  happen  to  have  influence  in  local  politics.  The  posi¬ 
tion  of  teacher  in  the  common  schools  (Gemeindeschulen) 
is  much  less  desirable,  and  is  of  course  more  easily  obtained. 
At  the  end  of  ten  years’  service  a  teacher  in  Berlin  may 
retire  with  a  pension  equal  to  one-fourth  of  his  salary,  which 
increases  annually  by  one-sixtieth.  After  twenty-five  years’ 
service  he  may  retire  on  a  pension  which  at  the  outset  is 
one-half  as  large  as  his  salary,  and  increases  each  year  one- 
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twentieth  until  it  equals  two-thirds  of  the  salary  that  he 
received  at  the  date  of  his  retirement.  With  a  carefully 
guarded  method  of  appointment,  permanency  of  tenure,  and 
a  generous  system  of  pensions  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
that  the  Prussian  teachers  are  men  of  maturity,  scholarship, 
and  skill. 

Another  obvious  reason  for  the  superior  results  in  scholar¬ 
ship  achieved  by  the  Prussian  schools  is  the  fact  that  the 
pupils  are  in  attendance  at  school  more  days  per  week  and 
more  hours  per  day.  Not  only  this,  but  the  number  of  class 
exercises  a  week  in  Prussian  schools  is  enormously  larger 
than  in  the  schools  of  this  country.  For  instance,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  class  exercises  per  week  in  the  nine  successive  years 
of  the  curriculum  of  the  Gymnasium,  which  boys  begin  at 
the  age  of  nine,  is  as  follows:  30,  30,  33,  35,  35,  35,  33,  33,  33. 
Included  in  these  numbers  are  two  hours  given  to  singing 
and  three  to  gymnastics. 

In  the  common  schools  the  demands  made  upon  the  time, 
the  attention,  and  the  strength  of  the  children  are  a  little 
less  rigorous,  but  would  be  appalling  to  American  parents. 
The  course  of  studies  is  six  years  long  and  children  begin  it 
at  the  age  of  six. '  The  number  of  exercises  a  week  for  each 
year,  which  include  two  hours  for  singing  and  two  for  gym¬ 
nastics,  is  indicated  by  the  following  numbers:  22,  24,  28, 
30,  30,  32.  No  one  would  attempt  to  state  accurately  the 
number  of  lessons  a  week  in  schools  of  corresponding  grade 
in  the  United  States,  but  the  average  is  far  below  the  Prus¬ 
sian  standard.  The  importance  of  this  difference  between 
the  school  systems  of  the  two  countries  is  not  easily  exag¬ 
gerated.  I  had  known  it  in  a  vague  way  for  some  years, 
but  I  never  realized  its  full  significance  until  I  saw  the 
Prussian  system  in  actual  operation.  What  are  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  this  difference?  They  are  radical  and  far-reach¬ 
ing.  The  teacher  in  the  Prussian  schools  gives  his  pupils  a 
larger  measure  of  helpful  guidance  in  their  studies;  saves 
them  from  costly  mistakes  and  misdirected  efforts;  has 
larger  opportunities  for  training  them  to  fix  and  hold  theii 
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attention  upon  their  work;  stimulates  sluggish  minds  to 
greater  and  more  prolonged  activity;  gives  more  time  to 
repetitions,  reviews,  and  unprepared  exercises  that  illustrate 
and  fix  in  the  memory  principles  already  learned;  and  actu¬ 
ally  teaches  in  the  classroom  with  minute  precision  all  sub¬ 
jects  that  are  at  all  difficult  or  complex.  The  advantages 
of  extending  by  one-half  the  time  during  which  the  teacher 
and  pupil  are  in  actual  mental  contact  in  the  schoolroom  are 
especially  noticeable  in  the  study  of  such  subjects  as  history^ 
geometry,  and  the  grammar  and  idioms  of  foreign  languages. 
Young  and  untrained  pupils  are  not  sent  home  to  make  their 
way  blindly  through  a  period  of  history,  or  a  proposition  in 
geometry,  or  a  Latin  verb  the  forms  of  which  they  cannot 
even  pronounce.  On  the  contrary,  such  subjects  are  pre¬ 
sented  clearly  and  logically  in  the  classroom,  and  the  home 
work  consists  mainly  in  formulating  and  memorizing  things 
that  the  mind  to  some  degree  has  already  apprehended. 
For  the  reasons  just  stated  children  in  the  Prussian  schools 
may  and  do  begin  difficult  subjects  much  earlier,  and  make 
more  rapid  progress  in  acquiring  knowledge,  than  pupils  of 
corresponding  age  in  the  schools  of  the  United  States. 

But  the  advantage  is  not  wholly  on  the  side  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans.  Our  boys  undoubtedly  know  less  about  the  subject- 
matter  of  books;  but  they  are  more  independent  in  their 
thinking,  more  self-reliant  in  their  methods  of  work,  and.  as 
Dr.  Harris  has  already  pointed  out,  have  unequaled  power 
in  getting  usable  information  from  books.  But,  if  we  are 
to  have  a  respectable  standing  with  the  most  progressive 
European  pat  ions  in  accurate  and  sound  scholarship,  we 
must  go  no  farther  in  shortening  the  school  year  or  in  cut¬ 
ting  down  the  length  of  the  daily  sessions  of  the  school.  On 
the  contrary,  we  should  adopt  the  suggestion  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Ten  and  lengthen  the  time  of  mental  contact 
between  pupil  and  teacher,  even  at  the  risk  of  increasing 
the  cost  of  instruction. 

Furthermore,  the  programme  of  studies  of  the  German 
schools  is  more  substantial  than  ours.  At  any  rate,  if  it  is 
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not  more  substantial,  it  contains  a  larger  number  of  subjects 
of  study  that  are  essential  to  a  liberal  education,  and  these 
subjects  are  attacked  much  earlier  and  are  pursued  much 
farther.  In  the  Gymnasium  Latin  is  begun  at  nine,  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Greece  at  ten,  French  at  eleven,  and  Greek  and 
geometry  at  twelve.  In  the  light  of  such  facts  as  these,  it 
is  easy  to  see  why  the  Germans  excel  us  as  linguists.  They 
not  only  have  a  more  accurate  and  profound  knowledge  of 
the  ancient  languages,  but  their  superior  success  in  teaching 
modern  foreign  languages  is  equally  noteworthy.  Pupils 
in  the  Real  Gymnasium,  Realschule,  and  the  high  school  for 
girls  begin  the  modern  foreign  languages  earlier,  study  them 
longer,  and  of  course  acquire  more  power  to  use  them  for 
social,  commercial,  or  scientific  purposes.  At  Harvard  Col¬ 
lege,  it  is  said,  the  chief  end  aimed  at  in  the  study  of  French 
and  German  is  the  ability  to  read  the  literature  of  these  lan¬ 
guages.  But  in  Berlin  no  experienced  observer  could  fail 
to  be  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  classroom  exercises 
in  French  and  English  are  designed  to  develop  the  power  to 
speak  these  languages  and  to  recognize  their  meaning  when 
heard. 

While  we  clearly  see  and  freely  admit  the  fact  that  the 
organization  of  the  Prussian  schools  is  more  scientific  and 
effective  and  that  the  Germans  surpass  us  in  teaching  ancient 
and  modern  languages,  yet  it  is  gratifying  to  believe  that 
there  is  at  least  one  group  of  subjects  that  are  taught  with 
more  skill  and  vigor  in  our  own  country.  It  was  my  good 
fortune  to  witness  in  a  Gymnasium,  a  Real  Gymnasium,  a 
Realschule,  and  a  Gemeindeschule,  several  class  exercises  ni 
physics,  chemistry,  and  natural  history;  but  in  no  case  did 
their  methods  of  instruction  compare  favorably  with  ours. 
Their  plan  of  work  was  well  executed,  but  the  scheme  was 
the  poor  one  which  we  abandoned  years  ago.  It  was  the  old- 
fashioned  lecture  illustrated  by  objects,  models,  apparatus, 
and  experiments.  The  teacher  made  his  demonstrations 
skillfully,  but  the  pupils  sat  at  a  respectable  distance,  look¬ 
ing  on  indeed  with  evident  interest,  but  taking  no  part  in 
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the  experiments.  In  the  lower  grades  the  pupils  did  not 
even  take  notes  on  what  they  saw,  but  difficult  points  were 
explained  in  the  lecture  of  the  teacher  or  by  the  answer  of 
some  bright  pupil.  In  no  instance  did  I  find  a  laboratory 
fitted  up  for  individual  work  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  As 
a  means  of  education  such  a  scheme  of  instruction  is  not 
to  be  compared  to  the  individual  work  done  by  pupils  in  our 
physical  and  chemical  laboratories,  or  to  the  splendid  pro¬ 
grammes  of  “  nature  study  ”  that  are  rapidly  going  into 
operation  in  our  best  elementary  schools. 

In  the  higher  education  of  girls  there  is  a  marvelous  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  schools  of  Prussia  and  those  of  the 
United  States.  With  the  exception  of  a  private  school  of 
about  forty  girls,  recently  established  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Empress  Victoria,  there  is  no  school  in  Berlin  where 
a  girl  may  study  Latin  or  Greek,  or  take  what  we  call 
advanced  high-school  courses  in  mathematics  and  science. 
In  Prussia  a  girl’s  high-school  course  commonly  ends  when 
she  has  reached  her  sixteenth  year.  She  enters  the  school  at 
the  age  of  six  and,  if  regularly  promoted,  completes  her 
school  studies  in  nine  years.  In  the  allotment  of  time  the 
most  important  subjects  in  the  curriculum  of  the  girls’  high 
schools  are  German  (.22),  French  (.11),  religion  (.10),  and 
mathematics  (.10).  English  (.05)  and  science  (.05)  are  also 
required,  but  all  other  subjects  on  the  list  are  such  as  are 
found  in  our  primary  and  grammar  schools.  Such  a  cur¬ 
riculum  as  this  will  hardly  compare  in  breadth  or  depth  with 
the  list  of  substantial  studies  pursued  by  the  girls  and  young 
women  in  the  high  schools  and  colleges  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  too  that  the  administration  of  the 
girls’  high  schools  is  much  less  vigorous  than  that  of  the 
boys’  schools.  The  boys  were  manifestly  alert  and  even 
anxious  about  their  work,  but  the  girls  that  I  saw  in  school 
gave  no  evidence  of  high  pressure  or  overwork.  They 
appeared  to  be  entirely  free  from  the  unrest  and  disquieting 
ambition  that  agitate  so  many  American  girls.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  hear  from  the  lips  of  the  Prussian  Minister 
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of  Education  the  reasons  for  the  policy  pursued  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  girls  and  young  women.  It  would  be  equally  inter¬ 
esting  to  know  the  outcome  of  our  own  policy,  especially  its 
effects  upon  our  domestic,  social,  and  political  life. 

But  I  must  not  close  this  paper  without  calling  attention 
to  the  splendid  system  of  physical  training  that  is  found  in 
all  the  grades  of  the  Prussian  schools.  Every  school  has 
its  gymnasium,  and  the  classes  are  sent  there  for  exercise 
twice  a  week  in  the  common  schools  and  the  high  schools 
for  girls,  and  three  times  a  week  in  the  high  schools  for  boys. 
This  work  in  the  gymnasium  is  wonderfully  thorough  and 
vigorous.  Even  the  small  children  and  girls  march,  run, 
jump,  poise,  climb  up  ropes  hand  over  hand,  and  exercise 
upon  ladders,  rings,  parallel  bars,  and  other  apparatus  with  a 
degree  of  energy  that  is  altogether  admirable.  How  much 
this  training  in  the  gymnasium  has  to  do  with  the  superior 
strength  and  stature  of  the  North  German  people,  it  may 
be  impossible  to  determine,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  salutary  effects  of  it  are  very  great. 

Edward  J.  Goodwin 

High  Schooi., 

Newton,  Mass. 


IV 


THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 

The  National  Educational  Association  is  the  largest  body 
of  school-teachers  in  the  world.  Its  annual  sessions,  held 
during  midsummer,  assemble  a  throng  of  thousands  of  men 
and  women  all  directly  engaged  in  teaching.  Representa¬ 
tives  of  every  phase  of  instruction  then  come  together  and 
for  several  days,  in  groups  and  conventions,  communicate 
one  to  another  the  experiences,  discoveries,  and  interests  of 
the  country  in  the  field  of  American  educational  effort. 
Instituted  by  a  few  earnest  schoolmasters  in  1857  by  virtue 
of  a  call  in  1856,  the  Association  has,  with  the  exception  of 
1861,  1862,  1867,  and  1870,  met  annually  in  one  and  another 
city  of  the  country  for  the  consideration  of  problems  and 
conditions  pertaining  to  the  great  object  indicated  by  the 
name  of  the  organization.  While  the  growth,  especially 
since  the  Madison  meeting  in  1884,  has  been  tremendous, 
the  original  aim,  as  announced  by  one  of  the  great  men  who 
issued  the  first  call,  has  been  steady  and  constant;  the  words 
of  D.  B.  Hagar  (that  beautiful  old  schoolmaster,  who  has 
so  recently  left  us)  remain  as  true  of  the  directive  force  of 
the  organization  to-day  as  when  uttered.  Dr.  Hagar’s 
words  were:  “  The  Association  should  concentrate  the  wis¬ 
dom  and  power  of  numerous  minds,  and  distribute  among 
all  the  experiences  of  all.” 

The  charter  of  incorporation,  obtained  through  the  wis¬ 
dom  and  counsel  of  a  few  older  members,  was  obtained  in 
1886,  and  the  act  of  incorporation  issued  from  the  District 
of  Columbia.  While  the  thrifty  corporate  body  lives  on, 
more  and  more  powerful,  the  personnel  is  changing  as  time 
passes.  A  succinct  history  of  the  Association,  written  by 
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its  venerable  first  president,  Zalmon  Richards,  appears  in 
the  report  of  the  National  Commissioner  of  Education  for 
1892—93/  In  the  same  connection  is  a  statement  of  its 
organization  and  functions  by  the  commissioner,  William 
T.  Harris.  These  papers  are  sufficient  for  the  definite  infor¬ 
mation  of  him  who  seeks.  The  value  of  an  opportunity  of 
meeting  so  many  men  eminent  in  special,  as  well  as  in  gen¬ 
eral  lines  of  educational  activity,  has  been  pronounced  of 
more  importance  than  the  utterances  from  the  platforms. 
Dr.  Harris,  in  the  paper  to  which  reference  has  been  made, 
in  estimating  the  value  of  the  meetings  of  the  Association, 
separates  that  value  into  three  parts;  one-fourth  from  the 
essays  and  papers  read,  one-fourth  from  debates  and  discus¬ 
sions,  and  the  remaining  half  from  personal  conversation  and 
contact  with  fellow-members  of  the  convention:  with  this 
estimate  follows  a  nearly  unanimous  agreement. 

An  encouraging  feature  of  the  meetings  in  later  years  has 
been  the  attendance  and  participation  by  college  men. 
While  they  are  by  no  means  constant  in  their  presence,  the 
number  of  college  presidents  and  professors  is  increasing  in 
the  list  of  active  members.  This  is  encouraging  because  it 
indicates  a  bridging,  of  that  gap  that  has  existed  from  the 
beginning  between  teachers  of  elementary  and  secondarj' 
schools  and  professors  in  colleges.  Men  are  coming  to 
know  and  recognize  that  the  field  of  education  is  one,  and 
the  relations  between  any  two  given  parts  are  as  intimate  as 
between  any  two  other  parts.  From  university  to  college, 
college  to  high  school,  high  school  to  grammar,  grammar 
to  primary,  primary  to  kindergarten,  are  steps  of  equal  value 
and  measure. 

The  literature  in  the  form  of  reports,  as  the  resulting  out¬ 
put  of  the  meetings,  constitutes  a  pedagogical  library  in 
itself  of  more  practical  value  to  the  teacher  than  is  any  other 
one  work.  While  many  pages  would  quite  as  well  not  have 
been  printed,  others  are  of  great  worth;  the  index,  or  classi¬ 
fied  list  of  the  subjects  considered  in  these  volumes,  com- 
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pleted  to  1893,  gives  the  investigator  the  privilege  of 
intelligent  selection.* 

A  list  of  the  regular  attendants  at  the  Association  for  a 
given  ten  years  is  small.  Less  than  one  hundred  out  of  the 
ten  thousand  attendants  last  year  could  be  found  who  had 
been  regularly  at  the  annual  meetings,  only  occasionally 
absent.  A  few  notable  examples,  like  that  of  W.  E.  Sheldon 
of  Massachusetts,  are  found.  A  recent  change  in  the 
organic  law  of  the  Association  divides  the  membership  into 
two  classes;  that  class  denominated  active  members  being 
the  main  working  division.  On  May  i  of  the  present  year, 
the  secretary  of  the  Association  sent  out  a  list  of  the  active 
members  which  is  a  valuable  reference. 

For  an  American  organization  the  character  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  this  Association  has  been  singularly  clean. 
From  the  time  of  the  first  executive,  Zalmon  Richards,  with 
Rickoff  for  treasurer,  to  the  present,  thousands  of  earnest 
school-teachers  have  united  by  effort,  sacrifice,  and  money, 
in  accomplishing  the  purpose  of  the  society,  apparently  with¬ 
out  hope  of  gain  or  profit.  Methods  termed  political  have 
been  seldom  recognized.  Financial  embarrassment  was  the 
rule  down  to  1884.  It  will  be  remembered  that  men  like 
Tappan,  president  for  1883,  and  his  coadjutators,  advanced 
hundreds  of  dollars  from  their  private  purses,  to  save  the 
life  and  credit  of  the  Association.  Since  that  vigorous  and 
effective  new  financial  birth,  with  Bicknell  as  accoucheur, 
the  treasury  has  been  ample  for  all  purposes;  in  fact,  so  well 
filled  that  one  sometimes  fears  that  ingenious  persons  will 
find  some  extraordinary  objects  that  call  for  disbursement. 

Carelessness  rather  than  the  opposite  seems  to  be  the 
spirit  with  regard  to  complimenting  members  by  honorable 
preferment.  The  presidents  of  the  Association  who  have 
received  complimentary  award  so  honorably  and  served  as 
the  executive  officers  for  one  year  have  usually  been  taken 
from  the  ranks  of  the  workers,  those  who  had  served  long 


*  A  complete  Analytical  Index  of  the  whole  series  of  volumes  of  Proceedings  will 
shortly  be  issued  by  the  Association. 
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and  well.  But  it  must  be  regarded  as  unfortunate  that  this 
carelessness — for  it  cannot  be  designated  in  any  other  way — 
has  allowed  a  veteran,  like  Hewett  of  Illinois,  who  devoted 
five  years  to  the  care  of  the  treasury  when  the  burdens  were 
the  heaviest,  and  Greenwood  of  Missouri,  who  did  similar 
work,  in  obedience  to  their  modest  requests,  to  retire  with¬ 
out  the  acknowledgment  so  easily  made  by  the  Association. 
It  may  not  be  too  late  yet,  and  the  statements  and  utter¬ 
ances  of  such  men  that  they  preferred  not  to  be  considered 
in  connection  with  office  should  be  regarded  as  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  modesty  of  worth  and  treated  accordingly. 

The  office  of  secretary  of  the  Association  has  grown  to  be 
a  task  deserving  and  requiring  the  services  of  the  ablest. 
It  is  now  filled  by  such  an  one.  Perhaps  the  interests  of  all 
would  be  better  served  if  Mr.  Shepard  could  be  induced  to 
relinquish  all  other  work  and  devote  his  entire  time  and  life 
to  the  National  Educational  Association.  It  is  among  the 
most  gratifying  thoughts  to  a  member  interested  in  and 
somewhat  familiar  with  the  conduct  of  the  institution,  that 
chicanery,  politics,  and  wickedness  have  never  held  sway  in 
this  great  organization.  This  is  not  true  of  other  similar 
great  American  associations,  whether  of  church  or  business 
constituency. 

The  names  of  the  executives  who  have  gone  before — 
Philbrick,  Wells,  Green,  Wickersham,  Hagar,  S.  H.  White, 
Newell,  Hancock,  Orr,  Tappan,  and  Calkins — are  an  index 
to  the  character  of  the  management.  At  the  meeting  of 
the  Association  in  St.  Paul  in  1890  was  gathered  accident¬ 
ally  a  group  of  eleven  men,  each  of  whom  had  been  honored 
by  the  position  of  president.  These  eleven  men  adjourned 
to  a  neighboring  photographer’s,  and  the  picture  resulting 
from  that  sitting  is  one  of  the  delightful  and  inspiring  pict¬ 
ures  for  a  schoolmaster’s  library.  There  is  Richards  of  1858, 
long  past  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  college  graduation  at 
Williams,  having  spent  every  day  of  a  long  life  directly  in 
the  interests  of  schools.  There  is  the  face  of  Andrew  Rickoff 
of  1859,  the  man  more  than  any  other  who  made  and  gave 
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distinction  to  the  schools  of  Ohio,  and  who  administered  the 
schools  of  Cleveland  when  the  Paris  exposition  pronounced 
them  the  best  schools  in  America;  the  genial  face  of  Pick¬ 
ard  of  1871,  ever  noted  for  his  special  kindness,  and  regret¬ 
fully  retiring  from  active  participation  in  the  work  of  the 
Association,  but  never,  as  he  says  in  his  letters,  never  for¬ 
getting  us  for  a  single  day;  Emerson  E.  White  of  1872,  that 
stern  but  noble  teacher,  who  never  knew  what  compromise 
with  wrong  meant,  so  true  to  the  highest  and  most  noble 
principles  of  life,  despising  trifling  with  error,  yet,  with  all 
his  firmness,  beautiful  in  charity  and  able  in  the  profession. 
Harris  of  1875.  What  would  the  educational  history  of  the 
United  States  be  without  the  name  of  Harris!  Who  can 
compute  the  value  of  the  printed  words  already  issued  from 
his  pen!  In  his  early  days  at  St.  Louis,  when  I  knew  him  first, 
what  a  delight  it  was  to  be  permitted  to  sit  in  his  shadow, 
as  the  schools  of  Illinois  were  forming,  when  he  reached  over 
from  Missouri  to  help  and  assist  us.  The  schoolmasters' 
round  tables  then  held  in  the  sixties  at  Indianapolis,  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Chicago,  accomplished  their  work  largely  by  the 
assistance  of  the  wisdom  of  him  who  now  holds  the  highest 
educational  position  in  the  world  and  whose  opinion  is 
authoritative.  Phelps  of  1876,  that  wiry,  nervous,  vigorous 
fellow,  who  could  no  longer  stand  the  limitations  and  annoy¬ 
ances  of  the  school  world,  whose  enterprise  compelled  him 
to  leave  what  seemed  too  quiet  a  field  for  the  more  noisy 
marts  of  trade.  Phelps  was  a  fighter;  too  much  of  a  fighter 
for  the  position  of  schoolmaster.  He  was  at  St.  Paul,  and 
went  with  the  party  to  the  photographer’s. 

John  Hancock  of  1879  is  dead.  His  life  is  so  illustriously 
connected  with  the  State  of  Ohio  as  to  form  a  part  of  its  edu¬ 
cational  life.  How  many  times  we  have  heard  his  voice, 
always  ready  to  reply  in  debate,  always  ready  to  give  us  the 
benefit  of  what  he  knew;  positive,  earnest,  sincere,  and 
good.  The  Association  will  ever  revere  the  memory  of 
John  Hancock. 

Soldan  of  1885.  The  mention  of  the  name  brings  a  pleas- 
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ant  countenance  to  the  hearer.  He  is  charming  and  genial 
is  Louis  Soklan,  and  besides,  strong  and  effective  in  the  daily 
work  of  the  school  superintendent.  Seldom  can  be  found 
a  man  who  combines  such  amiable  qualities  with  such 
strength  and  executive  ability.  He  fills  the  measure  of  the 
phrase,  “  gentleman  and  scholar.”  Everyone  is  his  friend 
and  admirer. 

Calkins  of  1886.  The  noble  old  man  has  just  left  us. 
The  financial  interests  of  the  National  Educational  Associa¬ 
tion  were  very  near  to  his  heart  and  his  hand.  Since  the 
incorporation  of  the  body  up  to  the  hour  of  his  death,  a  part 
of  his  time  was  taken  up  in  thoughtful  care  of  the  moneyed 
interests.  The  Association  at  Topeka  in  1886  listened  to 
his  voice  as  presiding  officer. 

Sheldon  of  1887.  What  a  man  is  there!  Present  at  the 
organization  of  the  Association,  absent  from  no  meeting  for 
thirty  years,  his  voice  always  prompt  and  ready  in  advice 
and  counsel,  his  opinion  with  regard  to  the  history  and 
issues  of  the  Association  superior  to  that  of  any  other;  one 
can  well  say  we  could  not  have  been  in  the  prosperous  condi¬ 
tion  of  1896  had.it  not  been  for  W.  E.  Sheldon.  May  his 
face  yet  be  seen,  and  his  voice  heard,  in  many  annual  meet¬ 
ings  to  come! 

Canfield  of  1889.  This  young  giant  was  the  president  at 
St.  Paul.  No  lazy  drop  of  blood  ever  flowed  through  his 
veins.  Ohio  has  taken  him  from  Nebraska;  Nebraska  took 
him  from  Kansas.  The  ability  of  Canfield,  backed  by  ex¬ 
traordinary  vigor,  has  secured  for  him  the  high  position  in 
American  educational  circles  which  he  holds  and  which  will 
never  be  relinquished. 

No  reflection  can  lie  upon  the  men  and  women  of  the 
N.  E.  A.  during  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  life  when  one 
writes  that  the  present  composition  of  the  body  is  superior. 
The  old  and  older  men  were  able  for  their  time  and  genera¬ 
tion;  most  of  them  are  still  the  peers  of  their  younger 
brothers.  But  the  advances  in  the  educational  world  have 
been  commensurate  with  those  in  industrial  and  commercial 
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life.  The  schoolmaster  of  forty  years  ago  must  look  well  to 
his  gait,  or  be  distanced  by  new,  vigorous,  scholarly,  and 
warm  blood.  And  what  a  satisfaction  it  is,  even  a  glory! 
in  attending  the  meetings  to  listen  to  the  hot  words  from 
the  enthusiasts  who  have  deliberately  selected  the  work  of 
the  pedagogue  for  life,  and  purpose  to  live  along  that  line. 
The  studies,  utterances,  and  experiments  of  this  class  of 
young  men  gladden  the  old  hearts. 

May  the  time  never  be  when  the  old  schoolmasters  shall 
be  to  the  young  men  a  hindrance!  They  should  not  be  as 
Balzac  depicts  the  French  government  of  his  time,  com¬ 
posed  in  part  of  men  worn  out  by  long  and  sometimes  hon¬ 
orable  service,  whose  only  remaining  force  is  negative,  and 
who  set  aside  everything  they  no  longer  comprehend;  act¬ 
ing  as  the  extinguisher  used  to  snuff  out  the  progress  of 
audacious  spirits.  They  must  not  live  longer  if  their  lives 
be  continued  only  to  paralyze  the  arms  of  the  men  now 
coming,  who  ask  only  to  work  and  to  be  useful  to  the  schools 
of  their  country. 

Not  often  twenty  years  ago,  seldom  ten  years  ago,  did  an 
able  scholarly  young  man  determine  to  prepare  himself  for  a 
teacher’s  life  of  effort  along  the  line  of  elementary  education. 
Now  a  score  of  them,  some  of  eminence,  are  toiling  in  that 
field;  their  countenances  are  seen  and  their  voices  are 
heard  at  the  Association  meetings,  while  the  output  from 
their  pens  is  read  in  every  State.  They  are  about  to  become 
the  active  factors  in  the  N.  E.  A.;  they  are  welcome;  and 
are  to  be  cheered  and  encouraged  to  persist  and  continue. 
The  older  members  will  remain;  they  will  be  pleased  to 
assist  in  all  proper  measures,  and,  like  the  men  of  olden  time, 
be  ready  for  counsel  while  the  warriors  contest  on  the 
field. 

Aaron  Gove 


Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Denver,  Colo. 


V 


SHOULD  PREPARATORY  AND  NON-PREPARA¬ 
TORY  PUPILS  RECEIVE  IDENTICAL  TREAT¬ 
MENT  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS? 

No  one  can  read  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten 
without  feeling  grateful  to  the  makers  of  it,  and  no  one  can 
have  watched  the  improvements,  since  its  appearance,  in 
secondary,  and  to  some  extent  in  elementary  schools, 
without  recognizing  the  vast  power  for  good  it  has  exer¬ 
cised  upon  the  schools  of  our  country.  But,  with  all  its 
excellent  wisdom  and  well-grounded  principles,  it  has  run¬ 
ning  through  it  one  theory  which  practical  educators  have 
from  the  first  felt  disposed  to  challenge.  It  is  the  theory  of 
applying  the  same  treatment  to  preparatory  and  to  non¬ 
preparatory  pupils; -that  is,  to  give  them  the  same  subjects 
(to  a  greater  or  less  extent),  taught  in  the  same  way  and  in 
the  same  classes,  holding  all  up  to  the  same  pitch  of  work. 

My  discussion  of  the  subject  will  fall  under  two  topics, 
which — although  I  shall  not  try  to  keep  them  rigidly  sepa¬ 
rate — are; 

1.  The  desirability  of  such  uniformity  of  treatment  may 
be  seriously  questioned. 

2.  Even  if  such  treatment  were  found  to  be  highly  desira¬ 
ble,  it  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  uneconomical  if  not 
utterly  impossible. 

In  order  to  make  more  clear  this  word  “  treatment,”  let 
us  review  briefly  the  portions  of  the  Report  wherein  this  fal¬ 
lacy  appears  most  prominently. 

On  p.  i6  and  17  of  the  Report  one  finds: 

“  On  one  very  important  question  of  general  policy  which 
affects  profoundly  the  preparation  of  all  school  programmes, 
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the  Committee  of  Ten  and  all  the  Conferences  are  absolutely 
unanimous.  Among  the  questions  suggested  for  discussion 
in  each  Conference  were  the  following: 

“  7.  Should  the  subject  be  treated  differently  for  pupils 
who  are  going  to  college,  for  those  who  are  going  to  a  scien¬ 
tific  school,  and  for  those  who,  presumably,  are  going  to 
neither? 

“  8.  At  what  age  should  this  differentiation  begin,  if  any 
be  recommended? 

“  The  seventh  question  is  answered  unanimously  in  the 
negative  by  the  Conferences,  and  the  eighth  therefore  needs 
no  answer.  The  Committee  of  Ten  unanimously  agree  with 
the  Conferences.  Ninety-eight  teachers,  intimately  con¬ 
cerned  either  with  the  actual  work  of  American  secondary 
schools,  or  with  the  results  of  that  work  as  they  appear  in 
students  who  come  to  college,  unanimously  declare  that 
every  subject  which  is  taught  at  all  in  a  secondary  school 
should  be  taught  in  the  same  way  ^  and  to  the  same  exte7it 
to  every  pupil  so  long  as  he  pursues  it,  no  matter  what  the 
probable  destination  of  the  pupil  may  be,  or  at  what  point 
his  education  is  to  cease.” 

This  were  truly  a  vast  and  impressive  array  of  authority, 
if  the  Conferences  really  grasped  the  full  meaning  of  the 
question,  if  they  discussed  it  fully,  and  if  there  was  so  much 
unanimity  of  opinion  as  the  above  free  use  of  the  word 
“  unanimously  ”  would  indicate.  But  did  the  Conferences 
understand  question  7? 

Certainly  they  did  not  all  understand  it  alike. 

Did  they  unanimously  answer  it  in  the  negative?  By  no 
means,  if  their  answers  are  to  be  gathered  from  the  reports  of 
the  Conferences.  Let  us  then  see,  as  far  as  can  be  gathered 
from  their  reports,  how  the  question  was  understood  by  the 
Conferences,  and  how  they  really  answered  it. 

As  if  the  writer  of  the  paragraph  quoted  above  felt  a  doubt 
as  to  the  probability  of  his  meaning  being  understood, — the 

'  The  italics  in  all  the  extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  are  the 
writer’s. 
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difficulty  lying,  I  take  it,  in  the  words  “  to  the  same  extent  " 
and  “  so  long  as,” — he  illustrates: 

“  Thus,  for  all  pupils  who  study  Latin,  or  history,  or 
algebra,  for  example,  the  allotment  of  time  and  the  method 
of  instruction  in  a  given  school  should  be  the  same  year  by 
year.  Not  that  all  the  pupils  should  pursue  every  subject 
for  the  same  number  of  years;  but  so  long  as  they  do  pursue 
it,  they  should  all  be  treated  alike.”  On  p.  38  we  find,  “  The 
suggestions  of  the  Conferences  presuppose  that  all  pupils  of 
like  intelligence  and  maturity  in  any  subject  study  it  in  the 
same  way  and  to  the  same  extent,  so  long  as  they  study  it 
at  all, — this  being  a  point  upon  which  all  the  Conferences 
insist  strongly.”  Here  we  find  an  important  modification, 
however,  of  the  former  statement,  in  the  words  “  of  like 
intelligence  and  maturity.”  Again,  on  p.  44  we  read,  “  All 
four  programmes  conform  to  the  general  recommendations 
of  the  Conferences,  that  is, — they  treat  each  subject  in  the 
same  way  for  all  pupils  with  trifling  exceptions.” 

VVe  can,  therefore,  fairly  infer  from  the  above  quotations 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  understood 
question  7  to  mean,  not.  Should  all  pupils  study  the  same 
subject;  or  study  the  same  subject  the  same  length  of  time? 
but.  Should  all  pupils  taking  a  given  subject  for  a  year  have 
the  same  number  of  recitations  per  week  and  recite  in  the 
same  classes  under  precisely  the  same  methods  of  presenta¬ 
tion?  Let  us  now  see  what  the  words  of  the  different  Con¬ 
ferences  are  in  regard  to  question  7. 

1.  In  the  report  of  the  Latin  Conference,  p.  75,  we  find: 

”  The  subject  of  Latin  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way, 
whether  students  intend  to  go  to  college,  to  a  scientific 
school,  or  to  neither.” 

2.  Greek,  p.  81: 

“  The  Conference  recommends  that  no  difference  be  made 
in  the  treatment  of  Greek  for  the  three  classes  of  students 
named  in  the  seventh  question  suggested  by  the  Committee 
of  Ten.”  But  Greek  is  an  elective  in  all  schools,  and  taken 
by  those  only  who  are  preparing  for  college. 
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3.  The  English  Conference  says,  p.  93: 

“  The  Conference  is  of  opinion  that  the  high-school  course 
in  English  should  be  identical  for  students  who  intend  to  go 
to  college  or  to  a  scientific  school,  and  for  those  who  do  not. 
There  is  no  good  reason  why  one  of  these  three  classes  of 
students  should  receive  a  training  in  their  mother  tongue 
different  either  in  kind  or  in  amount  from  that  received  by 
either  of  the  other  two  classes.” 

The  absurdity  of  the  above  opinion  appears  when  we 
notice  that  on  a  preceding  page  (90)  the  Conference  states 
that  ”  the  study  of  English  should  be  pursued  in  the  high 
school  for  five  hours  a  week  during  the  entire  course  of  four 
years.”  If  in  the  college  preparatory  course  English  is  to 
have  five  periods  a  week  out  of  the  fifteen — or  even  twenty — 
what  is  to  become  of  the  Greek  and  modern  language,  or 
advanced  work  in  modern  languages,  Latin,  mathematics,  his¬ 
tory,  and  science,  which  the  colleges  require?  Table  2  of  the 
Report  presents  this  question  graphically.  The  high-school 
period  would  have  to  be  double  its  present  length,  making  it 
possible  for  pupils  to  be  ready  for  college  at  twenty-two  or 
twenty-three  years  of  age.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  all  the 
setting  forth  of  this  theory  of  uniform  treatment  no  argu¬ 
ments  for  it  are  made  save  one  by  the  committee,  viz., 
that  it  would  reduce  the  number  of  classes, — and  that  holds 
only  in  the  smaller  schools, — and  the  utopian  dream  “  that 
any  successful  graduate  of  a  good  secondary  school  should 
be  free  to  present  himself  at  the  gates  of  the  college.”  The 
above  quoted  English  Conference  comes  the  nearest  of  any 
to  giving  a  Reason  when  it  makes  the  absurd  statement  that 
the  present  practice  of  separate  classes  “  cannot  be  defended 
on  any  reasonable  grounds.” 

But  before  trying  to  show  the  raison  d'itre  of  this  almost 
.universal  custom  against  which  the  Committee  of  Ten  take 
such  strong  ground,  let  us  finish  the  examination  of  the 
words  of  the  Conferences. 

4.  The  Modern  I.anguage  Conference  says,  p.  98: 

“  According  to  our  best  judgment  all  pupils  of  the  same 
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intelligence  and  the  same  degree  of  maturity"  (a  very  impor¬ 
tant  reservation,  it  will  be  noticed,  and  if  they  had  added 
“  with  the  same  incentive  to  study  and  earnest  application,’’ 
their  ground  would  have  been  in  a  degree  defensible) 
“  should  be  instructed  alike,  no  matter  whether  they  are  sub¬ 
sequently  to  enter  college  or  a  scientific  school,  or  intend  to 
pursue  their  studies  no  further.” 

5.  The  Mathematical  Conference  says,  p.  107: 

“  The  Conference  is  of  the  opinion  that  up  to  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  first  year’s  work  in  algebra,  the  course  should  be 
the  same,  whether  pupils  are  preparing  for  college,  for  scien¬ 
tific  schools,  or  intend  their  systematic  education  to  end 
with  the  high  school.”  Then  follows  a  statement  of  varia¬ 
tions  for  boys  going  to  a  technical  school  and  for  those  going 
neither  to  technical  school  nor  college.  We  notice  here  a 
direct  statement  that  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  there 
should  be  a  differentiation.  How  could  this  Conference 
have  been  construed  to  answer  question  7  “  unanimously  in 
the  negative  ”  ? 

6.  Conference  on  Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Astronomy 
says,  p.  1 18: 

“  There  should  be  no  difference  in  the  treatment  of 
physics,  chemistry,  and  astronomy,  for  those  going  to  a  col¬ 
lege  or  a  scientific  school,  and  those  going  to  neither.” 

7.  Natural  History  Conference  says,  p.  141: 

”  Differentiation  appears  to  be  unwise  and  therefore  not 
desirable.”  How  unfortunate  that  we  have  no  hint  as  to 
the  grounds  on  which  that  word  “  appears  ”  was  inserted! 

8.  Conference  on  History,  Civics,  and  Political  Economy, 
p.  165,  Resolution  31,  says,  That  the  instruction  in  history 
and  related  subjects  ought  to  be  precisely  the  same  for  pupils 
on  their  way  to  college  or  the  scientific  schools,  as  for  those 
who  expect  to  stop  at  the  end  of  the  grammar  school,  or  at 
the  end  of  the  high  school.”  Does  this  mean  as  the  English 
Conference  expressly  states,  “  precisely  the  same  ”  in  kind 
and  amount?  It  would  seem  so  from  a  careful  reading  of 
§  II  on  p.  173,  and  §  2  on  p.  167;  and  although  the  Con- 
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ference  says  in  regard  to  this  question,  “We  especially  trust 
that  we  may  not  be  misunderstood,”  yet  in  the  light  of  par- 
graphs  24  and  25  on  p.  164,  we  cannot  feel  sure  what  the 
Conference’s  ideas  were  in  regard  to  the  question  of  amount 
of  history  for  college  preparatory  and  for  non-preparatory 
pupils. 

9.  The  Conference  on  Geography  does  not  answer  ques¬ 
tion  7,  but  perhaps  it  refers  to  it  indirectly  under  “  Examina¬ 
tions  for  admission  to  college,”  on  p.  234  and  235. 

If  we  tabulate  these  answers  we  have  the  following: 

Question  7  as  answered  by  the  Committee  of  Ten  and  the 
nine  Conferences,  according  to  the  different  meanings  given 
it  by  them. 


Committee  of  Ten . 

Latin  Conference . 

Greek  Conference . 

English  Conference  . . . 
Modern  Language  Con¬ 
ference  . 

Mathematical  Confer¬ 
ence  . 

Physical  and  Chemical 

Conference . 

Natural  History  Confer¬ 
ence . 

History  Conference.  . . . 
Geography  Conference. 


Should  All  Take 
the  Subject  ? 

Should  They*  if  They 
Do*  Recite  in  the 
Same  Class  ? 

Should  They  Pursue 
It  Same  Number 
of  Years  ? 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

? 

Yes. 

7 

} 

Yes. 

? 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

? 

Qualified. 

? 

f  To  a  certain 

To  a  certain  point, 

■<  point,  yes ; 

yes ; 

No  (Implied). 

( later,  no. 

later,  no. 

? 

Yes. 

? 

? 

Yes. 

? 

Yes  (?) 

Yes. 

Yes  (?) 

To  sum  up  the  grounds  for  the  Committee  of  Ten’s 
statement  'of  unanimity  of  opinion  among  the  ninety- 
eight  teachers,  “  that  every  subject  which  is  taught  at 
all  in  a  secondary  school  should  be  taught  in  the  same 
way  and  to  the  same  extent  to  every  pupil  so  long  as  he 
pursues  it,”  we  find  that  there  are  answers  from  but  eight 
Conferences,  and  of  these  the  answer  of  the  Greek  Con¬ 
ference  carries  no  weight,  since  only  college  preparatory 
pupils  take  Greek;  three  Conferences,  Latin,  Physics  and 
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Chemistry,  and  Natural  History,  apparently  understand  the 
question  as  the  Committee  of  Ten  does,  and  agree  with  said 
Committee  in  its  answer;  the  English  and  the  Mathematical 
Conferences  give  the  question  a  wider  meaning,  and  the 
English  Conference  more  than  agrees  with  the  Committee, 
while  the  Mathematical  Conference  agrees  in  part  only;  the 
Modern  Language  Conference  gives  a  qualified  answer;  the 
History  Conference  does  not  make  clear  what  meaning 
it  gave  the  question,  but  apparently  agrees  with  the 
Committee. 

What,  then,  are  some  of  the  reasons  for  this  almost  uni¬ 
versal  custom  of  partial  or  entire  separation,  when  possible, 
of  preparatory  and  non-preparatory  pupils,  which  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Conference  so  confidently  asserts  exists  without  any 
reason? 

Assuming  that  the  aim  of  education  is  to  prepare  the  pupil 
for  “  usefulness  and  happiness,”  I  still  hold  that  the  imme¬ 
diate  purpose  of  the  preparatory  pupil  differs  from  that  of 
the  non-preparatory  pupil,  and  that  there  are  strong  reasons 
for  a  difference  in  courses,  in  part  at  least;  a  difference  in 
emphasis  laid  on  phases  of  the  whole,  hence  a  difference  in 
the  presentation  of  subjects.  These  reasons  might  be  classi¬ 
fied  as  based  upon  psychology,  pedagogy,  physiology,  and 
economics;  but  we  have  space  to  mention  only  a  few  of 
them. 

No  builder  thinks  of  laying  the  same  foundation  for  a  cot¬ 
tage  as  for  a  ten-story  block.  Or — to  carry  the  figure  far¬ 
ther — the  non-preparatory  pupil  should  wisely  distribute 
and  economically  use  his  four  years  in  laying  his  foundation, 
hewing  his  timbers,  and  raising  his  structure;  while  the  pre¬ 
paratory  pupil  is  laying  a  deeper  foundation,  forging,  sharp¬ 
ening,  and  acquiring  the  use  of  his  tools  for  the  more 
pretentious  structure  he  is  to  raise  later. 

If  we  study  the  last  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation  (1890—91),  we  shall  find  that  the  number  of  girls  in 
the  high  schools  of  this  country  is  much  greater  than  that 
of  the  boys,  126,379  to  85,219;  but  that  the  men  in  college 
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outnumber  much  the  women,  38,175  as  against  11,474.  It 
will  appear  from  this  comnarison  that  a  large  majority  of 
those  who  graduate  from  the  high  school  and  do  not  go  to 
college  are  girls.  There  are  many  parents  who  do  not  wish 
their  daughters  to  go  to  college.  I  think  it  must  be  recog¬ 
nized  that  there  is  a  strong  feeling  on  the  part  of  some  of 
our  best  and  most  thoughtful  citizens — and  they  are  backed 
by  good  authority  in  the  educational  world — that  the  higher 
education  of  girls  is  of  doubtful  utility  to  the  race.  Others 
hold  that  the  higher  education  of  girls  should,  if  pursued, 
differ  widely  from  that  of  boys,  and  that,  above  everything, 
“  the  future  mothers  of  our  race  ”  should  not  be  intellectu¬ 
ally  overworked.  Both  these  classes  of  citizens  object  to 
having  their  daughters  undergo  the  long  hours  and  vigor¬ 
ous  “dig”  of  any  college  preparatory  course;  but,  being 
taxpayers,  they  naturally  claim  the  privilege  of  having  them 
get  the  benefit  of  a  high-school  course  under  moderate 
pressure.  Both  the  selection  of  studies  and  the  method  of 
t»‘eating  them  should  be  such  as  to  best  fit  these  girls  for  the 
enjoyment  and  responsibilities  of  life  so  soon  to  be  entered 
upon.  Guyau  in  his  Education  and  heredity  says,  “  A 
young  girl,  whose  sphere  of  life  '3  not  determined  before¬ 
hand,  ought  to  acquire  a  general  view  of  the  main  lines  of 
human  knowledge,  and  ought  not  to  be  limited  to  an  ardu¬ 
ous.  and  necessarily  restricted,  erudition.  We  have  not  to 
teach  her  everything,  but  to  fit  her  to  learn  everything  by 
giving  her  a  taste  for  study  and  an  interest  in  every  subject.” 
And  would  not  this  apply  as  well  to  boys  who  are  to  finish 
their  schooling  with  the  high  school?  Much  time  and  effort 
must  be  '  expended  by  the  teacher  upon  non-preparatory 
classes  in  the  presentation  of  subjects  in  a  way  to  arouse  in 
the  pupils  a  permanent  interest  and  love  for  a  subject  that 
will  lead  them  to  pursue  it  after  school  life  has  closed. 
Besides  taking  time,  this  often  calls  for  especial  treatment  of 
both  pupils  and  the  subject  in  hand,  and  sometimes  taxes  to 
the  utmost  the  skill  and  tact  of  the  teacher.  The  college 
preparatory  pupil  has  already  developed  an  interest  and 
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intention  to  pursue  his  studies  further,  and  any  such  expend¬ 
iture  of  time  and  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is  entirely 
wasted  on  him.  Vistas  must  be  opened  up  for  the  non-pre¬ 
paratory  pupil  in  the  high  school  or  they  will  never  be 
opened  up  for  him,  while  it  may  be  safely  left  for  later  study 
to  give  the  preparatory  pupil  these  glimpses  of  the  various 
fields  of  human  thought  and  knowledge.  The  work  of  the 
latter  in  the  high  school  must  be  confined  to  somewhat  nar¬ 
row  limits.  He  must  study,  for  example,  modern  languages 
(and  in  a  degree  Greek  and  Latin)  with  the  especial  aim  to 
use  them  in  college  as  instruments  for  getting  general  cul¬ 
ture  through  literature,  philosophy,  and  science;  while  the 
non-preparatory  pupil,  not  studying  these  languages  chiefly 
as  tools,  needs  to  be  brought  more  into  touch  with  their 
literary,  humanistic,  and  ethical  sides,  even  if  he  gets  over 
much  less  ground,  and  comes  out  with  much  less  facility  to 
“  read  at  sight  ”  and  to  put  his  own  thoughts  into  correct 
sentences  in  the  language  he  is  studying.  If  he  is  not 
brought  to  feel  the  literary,  humanistic,  and  ethical  influ¬ 
ences  of  these  languages  (be  it  in  ever  so  small  degree)  in 
high  school,  he  will  never  be  brought  to  feel  them.  The 
time  devoted  to  history  and  English  by  preparatory  pupils — 
while  they  can  do  much  more  in  this  time  than  non-prepara¬ 
tory  pupils,  for  reasons  given  later — would  be  quite 
insufficient  for  pupils  whose  formal  training  is  to  cease  with 
the  high  school.  No  doubt  college  professors  will  insist  that 
they  want  pupils  to  come  to  college  well  prepared  in  Eng¬ 
lish;  no  doubt  they  would  esteem  highly  the  general  intelli¬ 
gence  and  power  to  form  judgments  that  a  well-rounded 
course  in  history  gives  pupils;  and  they  would  hail  with 
delight  any  indication  that  a  pupil  had  been  made  acquainted 
with  the  humanistic,  ethical,  and  artistic  sides  of  the  various 
masterpieces  he  had  read  in  any  tongue  before  coming  to 
college.  Yes,  indeed!  But  it  is  an  old  saw  that  one  cannot 
eat  his  cake  and  keep  it  too.  The  ability  to  use — and  that 
too  with  facility — the  languages  and  the  mathematics 
learned  in  the  preparatory  school,  the  pupil  must  have;  the 
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other  is  a  luxury,  so  to  speak.  No  doubt  college  professors 
would  prefer  to  admit  to  their  freshman  classes  only  univer¬ 
sity  graduates,  and  doubtless  such  pupils  would  get  vastly 
more  out  of  the  college  course  than  the  ordinary  candidate 
for  an  A.  B.,  but  there  would  be  serious  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  such  a  proceeding.  Every  teacher  must  teach  those 
more  or  less  handicapped  by  ignorance  in  all  directions. 
Why  should  the  college  instructor  expect  to  be  exempt? 

The  adherents  of  the  uniform  treatment  theory  make  the 
following  claims:  (i)  All  pupils  should  be  of  college  grade, 
in  order  that  (2)  All  should  have  opportunity  at  the  end  of 
the  high-school  course  to  enter  college,  if  they  should  hap¬ 
pen  to  desire  to  do  so.  (3)  That  there  should  be  no  caste, 
no  plebian  “  regulars  ”  and  patrician  “  college-preps.”  Let 
us  examine  briefly  these  claims: 

I.  All  pupils  should  be  of  college  grade. 

But  the  good  Lord  has  made  mortals  of  varying  capaci¬ 
ties.*  Shall  we,  against  all  the  movements  of  late  years 
toward  the  abolishment  of  rigid  uniformity  and  the  adoption 
of  properly  guarded  election,  accept  this  procrustean  bed 
that  will  necessitate  more  stretching  and  more  cutting  ofif  of 
legs  than  the  pedagogical  world  has  ever  before  known?  The 
elective  system,  although  it  presents  serious  difficulties  in 
small  schools,  and  although  strong  objections  may  be  made 
to  it  on  theoretical  grounds,  has  gradually  broken  down  the 
rigid  programme  theory,  as  the  elective  groups  of  the 
Committee  of  Ten  attest.  The  Pueblo  plan  of  individual 
instruction  has  as  its  basis  the  various  needs,  capacities, 
and  interests  of  individual  pupils.  Superintendent  Search 
says,®  “  It  is  very  easy  to  demonstrate  the  folly  of  non¬ 
individual  treatment  in  the  gymnasium,  but  the  analogy 
between  bodily  and  mental  development  is  perfect,  and 
experiences  with  the  one  should  be  suggestive  of  the 
other.”  The  Pueblo  plan  presents,  perhaps,  serious  eco- 

’  See  Mr.  MacDonald  in  the  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education, 
1893-94,  p.  252-262. 

•  Educational  Review,  February,  1894,  p.  163. 
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nomic  difficulties,  but  I  speak  of  it  as  an  indication  of  the 
trend  of  modern  pedagogy.  But  in  view  of  the  varying 
capacities  of  different  pupils,  and  the  varying  capacity  of  the 
same  pupil  in  different  subjects,  and  the  consequent  varia¬ 
tion  of  the  scope  and  intensity  of  the  work  of  different  pupils 
in  all  subjects  and  that  of  one  pupil  in  different  subjects,  is 
it  not  a  strange  theory  that  every  subject  “  should  be  taught 
in  the  same  way  and  to  the  same  extent  to  every  pupil  so 
long  as  he  pursues  it?  ”  How  can  a  teacher  teach  a  subject 
to  the  same  extent  to  every  pupil?*  An  enterprising  pub¬ 
lishing  house  goes  a  step  further  and  advertises  a  text-book 
that  will  obviate  the  necessity  for  separation  of  preparatory 
and  non-preparatory  pupils.  As  though  a  text-book  could 
reduce  all  pupils  to  like  capacity  and  disposition! 

It  will  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  great  difference  in  intel¬ 
lectual  power  and  acumen  between  the  best  and  the  poorest 
pupils  who  enter  the  high  school  in  a  single  class,  no  matter 
how  well  graded  the  schools  below  may  be.  To  carry  these 
along  together  and  keep  the  rear  in  touch  with  the  van 
necessitates  more  or  less  of  a  strain.  A  natural  plane  of 
cleavage  is  found  between  the  non-preparatory  and  the  pre¬ 
paratory  sections  of  the  class;  the  latter  comprising,  gener¬ 
ally,  the  more  able  part  of  the  class.  Zeal  and  ambition  on 
the  part  of  the  pupil  form  an  essential  condition  for  rapid 
intellectual  progress.  Does  anyone  who  has  tried  it  believe 
he  can  bring  the  non-preparatory  pupil  to  the  same  pitch  of 
work  to  which  the  preparatory  pupil  spontaneously  rises? 
The  college  boy’s  interest,  extraneous  though  it  may  be,  will 
cause  him  to  work  harder  and  more  hours  than  the  boy  of 
the  regular  course;  he  has  given  hostages,  so  to  speak,  and 

^  If  we  could  secure  a  hearing  for  the  doctrine  of  apperception,  all  this  [the 
application  of  the  "  strait-jacket  system  of  class  teaching  ”]  would  be  changed.  It 
would  be  recognized  .  .  .  that  the  mind  is  not  a  passive  recipient  of  the  impressions 
that  reach  it ;  that  it  reacts  upon  them,  colors  them,  and  makes  them  a  part  of  itself 
in  accordance  with  the  tendency,  the  point  of  view,  and  the  possessions  that  it 
already  has.  This  tendency,  this  point  of  view,  and  these  possessions  differ  in  the- 
case  of  every  individual. — Nicholas  Murray  Butler  in  “Is  there  a  New  Edu¬ 
cation  P”  Educational  Review,  January,  1896,/.  65. 
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if  he  misses  recitations  he  can  be  brought  to  make  them  up; 
he  can  be  brought  to  do  extra  hours  of  work,  returning  to 
school  afternoons  or  Saturdays  with  no  demurrer  from  him¬ 
self  or  parent.  But  let  a  teacher  require  such  intensive  and 
prolonged  work  from  the  non-preparatory  pupil  and  he  will 
have  a  hornet’s  nest  about  his  ears  very  soon.  To  hold  all 
high-school  pupils  up  to  college  grade  would  be  like  urging 
a  band  of  travelers  who  have  no  wish  or  intention  to  reach  a 
certain  distant  city  to  keep  pace  with  another  band  who 
have  an  incentive,  a  strong  purpose,  and  are  straining  every 
nerve  to  reach  the  city. 

2.  All  shotdd  have  opportunity  at  the  end  of  high  school  to 
enter  college,  if  they  suddenly  find  they  wish  to. 

The  desirability  of  this  is  unquestioned;  but  such  a  thing 
can  be  possible  only  when  colleges  shall  open  their  doors  to 
high-school  graduates  of  all  grades  of  attainment.  We 
have  to  make  decisions  that  affect  all  subsequent  life  often, 
and  when  we  have  come  to  the  forks  of  the  road  and  have 
decided  to  pursue  a  track  which  we  afterward  find  has  not 
brought  us  where  we  would  that  we  were,  we  never  think  of 
complaining  because  all  roads  do  not  lead  to  the  same  place. 
In  other  countries  the  choice  of  courses  must  be  made 
almost  at  the  beginning  of  school  life,  while  we  in  America 
allow  a  postponement  of  the  choice  for  eight  or  nine  years. 

3.  The  separation  of  classes  into  preparatory  and  non-pre¬ 
paratory  sections  '^creates  a  caste." 

True  enough;  but  a  caste  not  based  at  the  present  day 
upon  wealth  or  lineage,  but  upon  energy,  enthusiasm,  and 
high  aspirations;  a  caste  that  will  exist,  and  should,  as  long 
as  the  world  stands. 

Difference  of  incentives,  then,  makes  possible  a  difference 
of  intensity  and  scope  of  work;  hence  a  difference  in 
acquired  capacities  soon  follows.  Furthermore,  in  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  English,  history,  and  modern  language,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  high-school  course,  the  college  preparatory  pupils 
have  the  great  advantage  of  their  critical  study  of  form, 
syntax,  and  idiom  of 'the  classic  tongues;  and  the  history. 
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legend,  and  myth,  incidentally  met  with  in  them,  permeate 
all  modern  literature  and  history.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
certain  studies,  if  not  absolutely  fundamental  to  other  sub¬ 
jects,  greatly  facilitate  the  study  of  them.  The  studies  of 
the  ordinary  high-school  classical  course  augment  the  pre¬ 
paratory  pupil’s  already  greater  power,  both  natural  and 
acquired,  to  deal  in  a  more  masterly  and  mature  way  with 
such  subjects  as  history  and  literature.  Hence  the  shorter 
time  he  can  devote  to  these  is  in  a  measure  sufficient  for  him, 
while  it  would  be  wholly  inadequate  for  the  pupil  who  must 
find  in  English  a  partial  substitute  for  the  literary  training 
the  preparatory  pupil  has  had  from  the  classics. 

Summary. — Present  college  preparatory  courses  are  too 
narrow  to  meet  the  needs  of  present  civilization  and  society; 
and,  while  it  may  always  be  necessary  for  the  preparatory 
pupil  to  lay  a  deep  foundation  in  the  classics  and  mathe¬ 
matics,  to  the  pupil  whose  formal  education  is  to  cease  with 
his  graduation  from  the  high  school  the  rudiments  of  civics, 
economics,  and  at  least  four  sciences  should  be  presented. 

Under  present  conditions  high  schools  can  prepare  pupils 
to  meet  existing  college  requirements  by  reason  (i)  of  the 
pupils’  better  ability  to  begin  with;  (2)  because  their  pri¬ 
mary  interest  in  their  subjects  is  increased  by  a  secondary 
interest,  namely,  to  prepare  for  college;  and  (3)  because  of 
the  narrowness  of  their  lines  of  study — some  eight  subjects, 
against  twelve  to  fifteen  in  the  regular  courses. 

Under  present  conditions  non-preparatory  pupils  cannot 
recite  in  the  same  classes,  do  work  of  the  same  grade,  or  be 
subject  to  the  same  “  treatment  ”  as  preparatory  pupils;  for 
(i)  they  are  as  a  rule  of  less  natural  ability,®  (2)  they  lack 
wholly  the  second  source  of  interest,  nay  more,  feel  the  nega¬ 
tive  effect  of  the  popular  cry  of  overwork;  and  (3)  their 
work  is  spread  over  a  wider  range  of  subjects. 

If,  now,  as  the  Committee  of  Ten  propose,  all  the  courses 
(based  on  Table  4  )  of  secondary  schools  were  to  be  accepted 

‘  I  do  not  refer  in  this  discussion  to  the  separate,  so-called  English  high  schools 
and  Latin  high  schools,  but  to  those  where  all  the  courses  are  taught  under  one  rooL 
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by  the  colleges  as  preparatory  courses, — the  requirements 
not  being  reduced,  as  they  expressly  state, — No.  3  only  of 
the  above  category  of  differences  would  be  removed.  The 
two  more  important  points  of  incompatibility  would  still 
remain,  and  the  chasm  between  secondary  schools  and  the 
college  would  still  exist;  and  furthermore,  would  have 
become  practically  impassable  for  all  pupils  unless  in  all 
courses  classes  were  divided  into  preparatory  and  non¬ 
preparatory  sections.  None  but  the  very  largest  city  high 
schools  would  find  this  possible. 

If,  again,  the  colleges  would  agree  to  the  proposition  (not 
yet  proven)  that  the  best  course  for  high  school  is  the  best 
course  preparatory  for  college,  and  if,  even,  they  would 
accept  secondary-school  graduates  of  all  degrees  of  ability 
and  attainment,  as  the  universities  do  college  graduates,  and 
as  high  schools  do  grammar-school  graduates  (imagine  the 
differences  of  ability  that  would  be  found  in  the  freshman 
class),  still  the  high  school  would  be  “  between  two  fires.”® 
As  Professor  Dewey  so  well  says,  “  It  must,  on  the  one  hand, 
serve  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  lower  grades  and  the 
college,  and  it  must,  upon  the  other,  serve  as  a  final  stage, 
as  itself  the  people’s  college,  to  those  who  do  not  intend  to 
go,  or  who  do  not  go  to  college;”  therefore  as  long  as  human 
beings  differ  in  aspiration:?,  abilities,  capacities,  and  charac¬ 
ter  our  conclusion  must  be  that  preparatory  and  non-pre¬ 
paratory  pupils  should  not  receive  identical  treatment  in  the 
high  school. 

W.  R.  Butler 

High  School, 

Waltham,  Mass. 

*  Professor  John  Dewey  in  a  paper,  "  The  influence  of  the  high  school  upon 
educational  methods,”  read  at  the  School  and  College  Conference  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  November  15,  1895. 
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HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  TEACHING 

The  derivation  of  the  word,  grammar,  is  significant  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  methods  of  teaching  which  prevailed  for 
centuries.  The  Greek  word,  gramma,  from  which  it  is 
derived,  signifying  first  that  which  is  graven  or  written,  a 
written  character  or  letter,  comes  naturally  to  include  in  its 
widest  sense  written  language  as  a  whole;  all  the  peculiari¬ 
ties  in  form  or  construction  which  belong  to  language  as 
man’s  highest  instrument  of  expressing  his  thought.  Would 
you  learn  to  speak  or  write  a  language,  therefore?  Commit 
its  grammar  to  memory,  page  by  page  and  rule  by  rule — 
this  is  the  inheritance  of  the  English  race  for  a  thousand 
years.  Historically  it  could  not  have  been  otherwise. 
Without  any  literature  of  their  own,  conquered  by  a  foreign 
people,  whose  speech  became  the  language  of  the  nobility 
and  the  courts,  the  English  looked  down  upon  as  the  harsh 
dialect  of  an  uncultivated  people — it  was  inevitable  that 
there  should  be  grafted  upon  the  English  grammar  schools 
from  the  earliest  times  the  study  of  the  French  and  Latin 
languages  as  the  main  source  of  linguistic  and  literary 
culture. 

An  interesting  statute  of  James  IV.  of  Scotland  in  1494, 
said  to  be  the  earliest  Scottish  legislation  upon  the  subject 
of  education,  refers  to  the  grammar  school  especially  in  the 
following  language:  “  It  is  statute  and  ordained  through 
all  the  Realme  that  all  Barrounes  and  Freeholders  that  are 
of  substance  put  their  eldest  sonnes  and  aires  to  the  schules 
fra  they  be  sex  or  nine  yeires  of  age,  and  till  they  remain  at 
the  Grammar  Schules  quhill  they  be  competentlie  founded, 
and  have  perfect  Latine.” 

In  the  grammar  schools  of  England  from  the  foundation 
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of  Winchester,  1373,  or  even  earlier,  down  to  the  present 
time,  Latin  has  been  the  central  and  all-important  school 
subject — sometimes  the  only  one;  and  the  early  grammar 
schools  of  New  England,  howsoever  endowed,  were  in  all 
V  cases  designed  especially  for  instruction  in  Latin  and  Greek. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  first  attempt  to  write 
an  English  grammar  is  found  in  Dr.  John  Colet’s  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  Lily's  Latin  grammar.  The  Introduction  itself, 
known  as  Paul's  accidence,  from  Colet,  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s, 
and  the  entire  book,  sometimes  called  King  Henry's  gram¬ 
mar,  because  it  received  the  royal  sanction  and  was  com¬ 
manded  to  be  taught  throughout  the  realm,  became  the 
standard  of  grammatical  reference  in  England  for  over  two 
hundred  years.  The  significant  fact  is,  as  Goold  Brown  tells 
us,  that  Paul's  accidence  and  other  English  manuals  ema¬ 
nating  from  it  were  not  properly  English  grammars  at  all; 
they  were  mere  translations  of  the  Latin  accidence  and  were 
designed  to  aid  the  pupil  in  the  acquisition  of  Latin. 

The  exclusive  study  of  a  foreign  language  and  the  fact 
that  grammar,  among  the  ancients,  was  studied  with  a  view 
to  reading,  writing,  and  interpreting  the  language,  had  much 
to  do,  doubtless,  with  the  current  definition  of  English 
grammar  which  has  prevailed  for  several  centuries.  Lily 
writes:  Grammatica  est  recte  scribendi  atque  loquendi  ars; 
that  is,  in  the  sixteenth  century  he  adopts  the  definition  of 
Quintilian  in  the  first  century,  that  “  Grammar  is  the  art  of 
speaking  and  writing  a  language  with  correctness  and  pro¬ 
priety.”  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  uniform  agreement 
of  European  writers  in  the  sixteenth  century  upon  this  fun¬ 
damental  idea  of  grammar  as  an  art.  Lily  in  England, 
Despautere,  the  noted  Flemish  grammarian,  over  whose 
Commentarii  grammatici  the  boys  of  France  are  said  to  have 
shed  so  many  tears,  Melancthon  in  Germany,  and  Sanchez, 
the  eminent  Spanish  scholar, — all  with  slightly  varying 
phraseology  and  differing  emphasis  upon  the  relation  of 
grammar  to  speaking,  writing,  and  reading, — all  practi- 
cally  agree  upon  it  as  an  art,  the  art  of  writing,  speaking,  and 
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interpretation.  In  passing  it  should  be  remarked  that  great 
stress  was  laid  by  the  Latin  and  Greek  grammarians  upon 
the  relation  of  grammar  to  exegesis,  the  explanation  of 
obscure  passages  in  the  classics. 

The  treatment  of  grammar  as  the  art  of  language  natu¬ 
rally  arranged  itself  systematically  under  the  four  topics: 
orthography,  dealing  with  letters,  with  syllables,  and  their 
combination  into  words;  etymology,  word-forms;  syntax, 
sentence  structure;  and  prosody,  versification.  This  stereo¬ 
typed  arrangement  continued  to  burden  English  grammars^ 
from  the  time  of  Ben  Jonson  almost  to  the  present  time. 
With  this  inheritance  of  definition  and  topical  treatment  the 
farther  lamentable  fact  is  that  we  borrowed  also  our  method 
of  teaching  the  vernacular  from  the  reprehensible  method  of 
teaching  Latin  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  earlier  English 
manuals  owed  their  origin  to  the  prevalent  belief  that  the 
study  of  Latin  did  not  give  the  English-speaking  boy  a  ready 
and  effective  command  of  his  mother  tongue.  Looking 
over  the  prefaces,  the  arrangement,  and  the  subject-matter 
of  a  dozen  grammars  from  the  time  of  Ben  Jonson  to  the 
middle  of  the  present  century,  one  finds  a  practically  uni¬ 
form  agreement  upon  the  following  points:  English  gram¬ 
mar  is  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing  the  English  language 
with  correctness  and  propriety.  This  art  cannot  be  acquired  ^ 
by  reading  good  literature,  or  by  studying  foreign  lan¬ 
guages,  or  by  conversing  in  polite  society;  the  only  sure 
means  is  to  add  to  such  reading  and  conversation  a  system¬ 
atic  study  of  the  grammatical  principles  of  the  English 
speech.  This  methodical  study  is  made  easy  by  a  beautiful 
system.  Under  orthography  come  the  rules  of  spelling,  to 
be  committed  to  memory;  under  etymology,  all  the  forms 
of  the  various  parts  of  speech;  under  syntax,  twenty  odd 
rules  of  agreement  illustrated  by  numerous  examples  and 
fixed  in  the  mind  by  practice  in  correcting  false  syntax. 
Grammar,  defined  to  be  an  art  upon  the  first  page,  is  devel¬ 
oped  throughout  the  books  without  any  practice  in  compo¬ 
sition  whatsoever.  The  whole  system,  moreover,  was 
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rendered  absurdly  artificial  by  applying  the  syntactical  rules 
of  a  highly  inflected  language  like  the  Latin  to  an  almost 
wholly  uninflected  speech  like  the  English.  What  confusion 
of  mind  has  reigned  in  many  a  grammar  school  over  the 
unnatural  union!  What  hazy  notions  or  verbal  agreement 
as  tens  of  thousand  of  children  have  sought  to  parse  the 
universal  sentiment  of  the  human  heart,  and  found  it  incon¬ 
sistently  clinging  to  its  original  form  as  well  as  meaning 
whether  it  was  I  love,  we  love,  you  love,  or  they  love. 

It  is  both  amusing  and  pedagogically  instructive  to  glance 
over  the  prefaces  and  rules  of  some  of  these  earlier  gram¬ 
mars.  Sir  Richard  Steele,  in  his  Grammar  of  the  English 
tongue  for  use  of  the  schools  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
(iyi2),  recognized  the  mechanical  drudgery  of  committing 
rules  to  memory  and  sought  to  simplify  their  acquisition  by 
writing  them  in  verse.  Out  of  many  pages  of  inspiring 
poetry  one  or  two  stanzas  may  be  of  interest  to  the  reader. 

Definition  : 

“  Grammar  do’s  all  the  Arts  and  knowledge  teach 
According  to  the  Use  of  every  Speech, 

How  we  our  Thoughts  most  justly  may  express 
In  Words  together  joined  in  Sentences.” 

Plural  of  Nouns  : 

“  To  Singular  Nouns  we  always  add  an  (s) 

When  we  the  Plural  Number  wou’d  express  ; 

Or  (es)  for  more  delightful  easie  sound 
Whene’er  the  Singular  to  end  is  found 
In  (ex),  or  (ze),  (ch),  (sh),  or  (s) 

(Ce),  (ge),  when  they  their  softer  sound  confess. 

The  following  Exceptions  yet  are  seen. 

When  for  the  (s)  the  Plural  ends  in  (en); 

As  Oxen,  Women,  Chicken,  Brethren,  Men, 

Cow  has  the  Plural  Cows,  or  Keen,  or  Kine; 

And  so  has  Sow  the  Plural  Sows  or  Swine.” 

The  Grammar  is  dedicated  to  the  Queen  and  fittingly  has 
in  its  introduction  a  eulogistic  poem  by  Mr.  Tate,  poet 
laureate  of  the  time.  In  his  preface  Steele  modestly  enjoins 
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upon  all  his  Female  correspondents  that  they  Buy,  Read, 
and  Study  this  particular  Grammar  that  their  letters  be 
something  less  enigmatic. 

Mr.  James  Buchanan,  in  his  Regular  English  syntax,  Lon¬ 
don  (1767),  makes  the  following  suggestion:  “  Young  gen¬ 
tlemen  ought  daily  to  write  two  or  more  Sentences,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  years  or  Progress,  from  some  good  English 
Classic;  or  every  other  Day  if  they  "have  Latin  Exercises 
to  write.  Let  them  first  spell  this  exercise  off,  giving  the 
Rules  for  Spelling;  next  the  various  significations  of  each 
Word,  as  they  find  them  in  their  Dictionary;  by  which  they 
will  soon  acquire  a  copious  vocabulary,  and  become 
acquainted  not  with  Words  only  but  Things  themselves. 
Let  them  next  give  an  account  of  the  parts  of  speech  one  by 
one,  and  apply  the  Rules  of  Syntax  in  the  Construction. 
Lastly  let  them  resolve  each  Sentence  supplying  everywhere 
the  Ellipsis.  To  proceed  thus  will  soon  reflect  Honor  on  a 
Master,  give  the  highest  satisfaction  to  a  sensible  Parent, 
and  entail  on  the  Scholar  a  pleasing  and  lasting  Advantage.” 

After  suggesting  a  series  of  similar  exercises  concerning 
tautology,  redundancy,  etc.,  interspersed,  as  he  suggests, 
with  exercises  upon  false  syntax,  he  also  expresses  his  gram¬ 
matical  interest  in  the  ladies  of  the  realm  in  the  following 
complaint:  “  It  is  greatly  to  be  lamented  that  the  fair  Sex 
have  been  so  shamefully  neglected  with  regard  to  a  proper 
English  Education;  without  which  I  cannot  see  how 
young  Lady  can  be  Company  even  to  herself.” 

In  seeking  to  trace  the  history  of  instruction  in  grammar 
through  the  hints,  arrangement,  and  subject-matter  of 
various  text-books,  no  single  book  is  so  valuable  as  the 
grammar  of  Lindley  Murray,  published  in  England  in  1795. 
Not  that  Murray  suggested  either  in  method  or  subject- 
matter  anything  new.  He  is  confessedly  a  mere  compiler 
and  copied  from  the  works  that  had  preceded  him  with  a  free 
hand,  especially  from  Drs.  Lowth  and  Priestley.  But  the 
book  became  popular,  owing  perhaps  to  its  author’s  effort 
to  simplify  his  language  and  to  adapt  the  statement  of 
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abstract  rules  to  the  comprehension  of  young  students. 
Published  at  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century,  through 
its  various  editions,  and  its  influence  upon  other  authors  and 
publishers,  it  served  to  fix  upon  the  grammar  schools  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  America  the  methods  of  the  preceding  century. 
In  the  introduction  to  his  first  edition  (1795),  he  remarks 
with  reference  to  definitions  and  rules  that  he  has  been  care¬ 
ful  to  state  them  with  such  smoothness  of  terms  and  har¬ 
mony  of  expression  that  they  may  be  readily  committed  to 
memory  and  easily  retained,  while  the  stress  laid  upon  pars¬ 
ing  is  seen  in  the  preface  to  his  ninth  edition  (1804).  He 
hopes  that  this  edition  will  be  found  greatly  improved  so  as 
to  render  the  study  of  grammar  both  easy  and  interesting, 
and  in  this  connection  suggests  that  it  contains  a  new  and 
enlarged  system  of  parsing,  together  with  copious  lists  of 
nouns  arranged  according  to  their  gender  and  number.  In 
definition,  arrangement  of  topics,  and  subject-matter,  his 
book  corresponds  with  the  general  plan  already  outlined. 

The  system  of  parsing,  which  some  of  us  may  still  remem¬ 
ber,  is  most  clearly  seen  by  comparing  Murray’s  grammar 
vAvith  that  of  Kirkham,  which,  published  in  1823,  gradually 
displaced  Murray’s  text  in  this  country.  Kirkham  imitated 
Murray  closely,  but  calls  attention  to  the  superior  excellence 
of  his  grammar  in  two  respects:  first,  that  by  a  series  of 
familiar  talks  he  has  simplified  its  statements  and  brought 
them  more  nearly  within  the  comprehension  of  young 
students;  and  secondly,  that  it  contains  a  new  systematic 
order  of  parsing.  For  160  pages  of  his  text,  Murray  deals 
with  etymology  and  rules  of  syntax.  At  this  point  parsing 
is  taken  up  and  correction  of  exercises  in  false  syntax,  as  a 
test  of  the  student’s  understanding  of  previous  rules. 
Kirkham,  instead  of  putting  off  parsing  to  the  latter  part  of 
l|  his  book,  introduces  it  as  soon  as  an  elementary  knowledge 

of  nouns  and  verbs  has  been  acquired,  and  carries  it  along 
through  etymology  in  connection  with  the  different  parts  of 
speech.  This  was  unquestionably  a  decided  improvement 
upon  Murray,  to  whose  method  he  objects  as  requiring  the 
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learner  to  commit  and  recite  definitions  and  rules  without 
any  simultaneous  application  of  them  to  practical  examples. 
He  complains  of  the  methods  of  parsing  which  have  preceded 
him  in  that  they  require  the  teacher  to  interrogate  the  pupil 
as  he  proceeds,  or  else  permit  him  to  parse  without  giving 
any  explanations  at  all.  In  his  hints  to  teachers  he  recom¬ 
mends  his  New  systematic  order  of  parsing  as  compelling 
the  pupil  to  apply  every  definition  and  every  rule  that  apper¬ 
tains  to  each  word  he  parses,  without  having  a  question  put 
to  him  by  his  teacher.  In  so  doing,  he  adds,  the  pupil 
explains  every  word  fully  as  he  goes  along,  the  method  ena¬ 
bling  the  learner  to  proceed  independently  and  proving  at  the 
same  time  a  great  relief  to  the  instructor.  This  Systematic 
order  of  parsing  with  reference  to  the  noun  runs  as  follows: 
Noun,  and  why?  common,  proper,  or  collective,  and  why? 
gender,  and  why?  person,  and  why?  number,  and  why?  case, 
and  why?  Rule:  decline  it.  The  parsing  of  the  three  words 
in  “  John’s  hand  trembles,”  occupies  an  entire  page  in  his 
text.  For  example:  “  Hand  ”  is  a  noun,  the  name  of  a 
thing;  common,  the  name  of  a  sort  or  species  of  things; 
neuter  gender,  it  denotes  a  thing  without  sex;  third  person, 
spoken  of;  singular  number,  implies  but  one;  and  in  the 
nominative  case,  it  is  the  actor  and  subject  of  the  verb, 
”  trembles,”  and  governs  it  agreeably  to  Rule  3.  The  nomi¬ 
native  case  governs  the  verb:  that  is,  the  nominative  deter¬ 
mines  the  number  and  person  of  the  verb.  Declined:  Sing, 
nom.  hand,  poss.  hand’s,  obj.  hand.  Plu.  nom.  hands,  poss. 
hands’,  obj.  hands. 

One  of  Kirkham’s  methods  of  simplifying  the  difficulties 
of  grammatical  study  is  to  suggest  devices  for  recognizing 
the  different  parts  of  speech  and  their  relations  to  other 
words  in  the  sentence.  Any  word  that  will  make  sense  with 
“the”  before  it  is  a  noun;  as  the  tree,  the  mountain,  the 
soul,  etc.  Any  word  that  will  make  sense  with  “  to  ”  before 
it  is  a  verb.  Any  verb  that  will  make  sense  with  the  words, 
“  a  thing  ”  or  “  a  person  ”  after  it,  is  transitive.  Try  these 
verbs  by  the  foregoing  sign:  love,  help,  conquer,  etc.;  that 
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is,  “  a  person  ”  makes  sense  with  the  verb  loves  before  it, 
loves  a  person;  therefore  loves  is  a  transitive  verb.  Mr. 
Kirkham  seems  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  we  may 
have  such  a  sentence  as,  He  is  a  person  of  excellent  habits. 
In  the  copy  of  his  book  which  I  examined,  it  was  interesting 
to  note  that  in  a  page  of  fine-print  explanations  of  transitive 
verbs  this  device  is  inclosed  within  marks  of  parenthesis  by 
the  student  as  if  it  were  of  especial  value. 

In  the  public  schools  to-day  the  device  method  is  seen  in 
such  suggestions  as.  The  direct  object  answers  the  question 
what  or  whom.  I  have  been  surprised  every  year  at  the 
number  of  high-school  graduates  who  give  the  verb,  to  be,  a 
direct  object.  In  seeking  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  inaccu¬ 
racy  I  find  that  many  of  them  have  been  taught  this  “  what  ” 
or  “  whom  ’’  test.  The  man  is  a  noble  citizen.  The  man  is 
what?  Citizen  tells  what:  therefore  it  is  the  object  of  the 
verb,  is. 

Hardly  a  paper  upon  the  subject  of  grammar  can  be  read 
before  a  meeting  of  pedagogues  in  our  own  day  without  the 
subject  of  exercises  in  false  syntax  being  either  mentioned  or 
dragged  into  the  discussion.  Their  history  is  of  interest. 
The  method  is  one  which  we  did  not  borrow.  We  cannot 
lay  it  at  the  door  of  our  classical  friends,  although  the  correc¬ 
tion  of  the  pupil’s  written  exercises  in  Latin  may  have  sug¬ 
gested  the  idea.  Historically  it  seems  worthy  of  mention, 
also,  in  this  connection,  that  Quintilian  and  other  ancient 
writers  included  in  the  art  of  grammar  not  only  the  expla¬ 
nation  of  authors  but  the  criticism,  the  “  stigmatizing  ”  of 
the  unworthy. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  the  plan,  as  a  regular 
system  in  English  grammar,  originated  with  Dr.  Robert 
^Lowth  in  his  Short  introduction  to  English  grammar,  Lon¬ 
don  (1767).  As  has  already  been  remarked  this  little  book 
exerted  a  widespread  influence.  Both  as  to  scholarship  and 
general  plan  it  was  the  standard  for  Lindley  Murray.  In  his 
preface,  one  of  the  most  scholarly  that  had  been  written. 
Dr.  Lowth  remarks:  “The  principal  design  of  a  Grammar 
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of  any  language  is  to  teach  us  to  express  ourselves  with  pro¬ 
priety  in  that  language  and  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  every  ^ 
phrase  and  form  of  construction,  whether  it  be  right  or  not. 
The  plain  way  of  doing  this  is  to  lay  down  rules,  and  to  illus¬ 
trate  them  by  examples.  But  besides  showing  what  is  right 
the  matter  may  be  further  explained  by  pointing  out  what 
is  wrong.  I  will  not  take  it  upon  me  to  say  whether  we  have 
any  Grammar  that  sufficiently  instructs  us  by  rule  and 
example,  but  I  am  sure  we  have  none  that,  in  the  manner 
here  attempted,  teaches  us  what  is  right  by  showing  what  is 
wrong;  though  this  may  perhaps  prove  the  more  useful  and 
effectual  method  of  instruction.”  In  this  connection  he 
falls  into  the  serious  error  which  some  of  the  schools  and 
editors  of  to-day  still  continue. 

The  grammar  of  any  particular  language,  he  remarks, 
applies  the  common  principles  of  grammar  to  that  particular 
language,  according  to  the  established  usage  and  custom  of 
it.  He  urges,  however,  that  much  practice  in  the  polite 
world  and  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  best  authors  are  ^ 
good  helps,  but  not  sufficient.  In  his  notes  he  promises  to 
show  that  the  best  authors  have  committed  gross  mistakes 
for  want  of  a  due  knowledge  of  English  grammar,  or  at  least 
a  proper  attention  to  the  rules  of  it.  In  one  sentence  Eng¬ 
lish  grammar  is  declared  to  be  an  application  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  general  grammar  to  the  English  language  according 
to  the 'established  usage  and  custom  of  it;  in  the  next  sen¬ 
tence  the  best  authors  are  held  up  as  violating  the  very  rules 
which  are  derived  from  their  usage.  Some  of  his  examples 
remind  me  of  a  text-book  upon  rhetoric  recently  published. 
“Some  writers  have  used  Ye,”  says  Dr.  Lowth,  “as  the^ 
Objective  Case  Plural  of  the  Pronoun  of  the  Second  Person, 
very  improperly,  and  ungrammatically.* 

“  ‘  The  more  shame  for  ye  ;  holy  men  I  thought  ye.’ 

— Skakspere’s  Henry  VIII. 

“  ‘  His  wrath  which  will  one  day  destroy  ye  both.’ 

— MiltoHy  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  734.. 
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“  It  may  perhaps  be  allowed  in  the  Comic  and  Burlesque 
style,”  he  adds,  “  such  as: 

“  ‘  By  the  Lord,  I  knew  ye,  as  well  as  he  that  made  ye.’ 

— Shakspere’s  Henry  I V. 

But  in  the  serious  and  solemn  style  no  authority  is  sufficient 
to  justify  so  manifest  a  solecism.”  Such  criticism  cannot 
justify  the  use  of  you  in  modern  English  as  a  nominative, 
because  originally  ye  was  always  nominative  and  you  object¬ 
ive.  Even  more  interesting  are  his  remarks  upon  the  pos¬ 
sessive,  whose,  as  a  relative.  I  quote  directly:  “  Whose  is 
by  some  authors  made  the  Possessive  Case  of  which,  and 
applied  to  things  as  well  as  persons,  I  think  improperly.” 

Examples : 

"  The  question  whose  solution  I  require.” 

— Dryden. 

“  Is  there  any  other  doctrine  whose  followers  are  punished  }  " 

— Addison, 

“  Of  Man’s  first  disobedience  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  Tree  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe.” 

— Milton. 

If  Addison,  Dryden,  and  Milton  use  “  whose  ”  as  a  possess¬ 
ive  relative  referring  to  things  as  well  as  persons,  why  does 
Dr.  Lowth  call  it  ungrammatical?  The  fact  is  that  whose 
\\»as  not  a  relative  originally  at  all;  that  it  came  into  use 
about  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  from  that 
time  to  the  present  has  been  used  in  standard  literature 
exactly  as  the  foregoing  authors  used  it.  This  habit  of  criti¬ 
cising  the  English  of  standard  authors  of  some  preceding 
period  according  to  the  usage  of  later  times  is  a  most  repre¬ 
hensible  and  unscholarly  error.  Dr.  Lowth  has  many 
imitators  in  the  present  day;  a  fact  which  emphasizes  the 
absolute  necessity  of  the  study  of  historical  English. 
nJJ  .  Thirty  years  after  the  publication  of  Dr.  Lowth’s  book, 
Lindley  Murray  justified  the  use  of  numerous  exercises  in 
false  syntax,  in  the  following  language:  “  From  the  senti- 
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ment  generally  admitted  that  a  proper  selection  of  faulty 
composition  is  more  instructive  to  the  young  grammarian, 
than  any  rules  and  examples  of  propriety  that  can  be  given, 
the  Compiler  has  been  induced  to  pay  peculiar  attention  to 
this  part  of  the  subject;  and  though  the  instances  of  false 
grammar,  under  the  rules  of  Syntax  are  numerous,  it  is 
hoped  they  will  not  be  found  too  many,  when  their  variety 
and  usefulness  are  considered.”  Thirty  years  later.  Kirk- 
ham  defends  the  system  in  the  following  paragraph:  “To 
demonstrate  the  utility,  and  enforce  the  necessity,  of  exer¬ 
cising  the  learner  in  correcting  false  Syntax,  I  need  no  other 
argument  than  the  interesting  and  undeniable  fact,  that 
Mr.  Murray’s  labors  in  this  department,  have  effected  a  com¬ 
plete  revolution  in  the  English  language,  in  point  of  verbal 
accuracy.  Who  does  not  know  that  the  best  writers  of  this 
day,  are  not  guilty  of  one  grammatical  inaccuracy,  where 
those  authors  who  wrote  before  Mr.  Murray  flourished,  are 
guilty  of  five?  And  what  has  produced  this  important 
change  for  the  better?  Ask  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who 
have  studied  Mr.  Murray’s  exercises  in  False  Syntax.” 

It  is  simple  justice  to  Lowth,  Murray,  and  Kirkham,  how¬ 
ever,  to  say  that  their  exercises  are  free  from  many  of  the 
absurd  examples  which  are  to  be  found  in  many  a  modern 
text-book.  Numerous  writers  of  grammars  in  the  last 
twenty-five  years  must  have  caught  their  inspiration,  I  judge, 
from  Allen  H.  Weld’s  little  English  grammar,  published  in 
Boston,  1856.  I  select  at  random  a  few  examples  to  be  cor¬ 
rected  by  Rule  III.  with  reasons  for  each  correction.  “  I 
goes.  I  walks.  I  is.  I  art.  He,  she  or  it  desire.  She 
dress.  It  rain.”  Or  possibly  some  may  have  been  looking 
over  the  pages  of  James  Buchanan’s  book,  London,  1767* 
Under  the  rule  that  a  verb  must  agree  with  its  nominative  in 
number  and  person  a  long  paragraph  begins  as  follows:  “  I 
is  going  to  London  and  I  is  to  stay  a  Week.  I  rides  a  very 
bad  Horse  but  you  rides  a  good  one.  Where  is  I  to  put  up 
my  Horse?  Thou  is  always  asking  Questions,”  etc.,  etc. 

There  have  been  traced  with  considerable  particularity  of 
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detail  the  main  principles  which  governed  the  teaching  of 
grammar  from  the  publication  of  the  earlier  English  manuals 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  present  century,  and  in  some 
schools,  possibly,  well-nigh  to  the  present  time.  For  the  last 
fifty  years,  however,  there  has  been  a  growing  feeling  that 
the  old  system  is  artificial.  In  practical  results  it  has  been 
barren.  After  the  forced  memorizing  of  grammatical  rules 
for  years,  children  have  continued  to  write  incorrect  English. 
Modern  pedagogy  repudiates  the  whole  scheme  of  historic 
instruction,  and  the  beginning  of  that  repudiation  took 
place  about  the  middle  of  the  present  century.  I  well 
remember  in  my  boyhood,  about  1868  it  was,  I  think,  that 
Bullions  grammar,  a  book  made  upon  the  old  plan,  was  dis¬ 
placed  in  our  grammar  school  by  Samuel  S.  Green’s  English 
analysis.  %  Analysis  deserves  especial  mention  because 

it  inaugurated  a  new  movement.  Glancing  through  his 
book  one  finds  him  clinging  to  the  old  method  of  parsing, 
but  bringing  it  into  connection  with  and  laying  emphasis 
upon  sentence  analysis  accompanied  by  constant  practice  in 
sentence  building.  A  single  paragraph  from  the  preface  to 
his  first  edition,  published  in  1847,  suggests  a  new  departure 
and  has  in  it  the  ring  of  sound  pedagogy.  In  speaking  of 
the  advantage  of  language  study  through  the  structure  of 
sentences,  he  remarks:  “  i.  As  a  sentence  is  the  expression 
of  a  thought,  and  as  the  elements  of  a  sentence  are  expres¬ 
sions  for  the  elements  of  thought,  the  pupil  who  is  taught  to 
separate  a  sentence  into  its  elements,  is  learning  to  analyze 
thought  and  consequently  to  think.  2.  The  relations 
between  different  forms  of  thought  and  appropriate  forms  of 
expression,  are  seen  most  clearly  by  means  of  analysis  and 
construction.  3.  A  large  proportion  of  the  elements  of  sen¬ 
tences  are  not  single  words,  but  combinations  or  groups  of 
words.  .  .  The  pupil  who  learns  to  determine  the  elements 
of  a  sentence  must  therefore  learn  the  force  of  these  combi¬ 
nations  before  he  separates  them  into  the  single  words  which 
compose  them.  This  advantage  is  wholly  lost  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  method  of  parsing.  .  .  This  system  cannot  be 
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pursued  with  even  tolerable  success  without  requiring  the 
pupil  to  construct  repeatedly  the  various  forms  of  sentences 
and  elements  of  sentences.  Such  exercises  afford  the  teacher 
an  opportunity  of  correcting  all  errors  in  orthography, 
punctuation,  construction,  and  the  use  of  words.” 

With  these  sound  pedagogic  opinions  in  mind,  Mr.  Green 
dropped  all  routine  exercises  in  false  syntax  from  his  book, 
and  substituted  numerous  and  varied  exercises  in  the  con¬ 
traction,  expansion,  and  composition  of  sentences.  It  was, 
as  has  been  said,  a  new  and  important  departure.  It  was  the  , 
foundation  of  the  language  lessons  which  have  gradually  ■ 
taken  the  place  of  formal  grammar  in  the  elementary  grades  j 
of  all  our  schools.  As  an  outgrowth  of  Green’s  plan  we  j 
may  sketch  in  brief  outline  a  few  general  principles  which 
have  shaped  the  making  of  modern  English  grammars  and 
which  underlie  the  best  practical  teaching  of  the  subject  at 
the  present  time,  (i)  Grammar  does  not  contribute  directly 
toward  correctness  of  speech  or  writing;  it  is  not,  therefore, i 
an  art,  but  the  inductive  science  of  language.  (2)  Orthog¬ 
raphy  is  to  be  taught  in  connection  with  composition,  and  I 
prosody  does  not  belong  to  grammar,  but  is  to  be  treated  ■ 
separately  as  the  science  of  poetical  forms.  (3)  Etymology ; 
and  syntax,  constituting  the  proper  subject-matter  of  gram-  ' 
mar,  are  to  be  studied  inductively  through  sentence  analysis, ; 
and  are  to  be  made  a  familiar  part  of  the  student’s  knowl¬ 
edge  by  constant  practice  in  composition.  The  sentence  isj 
the  point  of  departure.  Rules  are  never  to  be  committed  to , 
memory  before  their  meaning  has  been  clearly  understood 
by  the  objective  study  of  sentences.  Even  then  routine 
parsing,  correction  of  false  syntax,  and  mere  memorizing  ofj 
rules  are  to  give  way  to  such  continuous  application  of  the 
rules  in  composition  that  obedience  to  them  becomes 
almost  a  second  nature. 

One  extreme  tendency  in  connection  with  the  latter-day 
movement  needs  to  be  mentioned.  Recognizing  the  utter 
inadequacy  of  formal  grammar  to  secure  correctness  of 
speaking  and  writing,  here  and  there  a  school  or  State 
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has  been  inclined  to  drop  all  technical  grammar  from 
its  school  curriculum.  In  the  Educational  Journal  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  March,  1891,  General  S.  C.  Armstrong,  Principal  of 
the  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  speaks  of 
grammar  as  a  science  and  a  difficult  one,  and  expresses  his 
opinion  that  for  the  most  part  the  teaching  of  it  has  little  to 
do  with  improving  a  pupil’s  power  of  using  the  English  lan¬ 
guage.  He  affirms  that  the  State  of  Connecticut  has 
dropped  from  its  curriculum,  both  in  model  and  normal 
schools,  all  technical  grammar,  and  that  the  State  Board  of 
Education  of  Connecticut,  omitting  State  examinations  in 
this  subject,  gave  therefor  the  following  reasons:  “  (i)  The 
study  of  grammar  or  analysis  does  not  help  us  either  to 
speak  or  write  our  language.  (2)  As  a  study  technical  gram¬ 
mar  is  hateful  to  any  child,  and  belongs  to  our  advanced 
course,  if  anywhere.  Its  use  in  an  elementary  school  is  con¬ 
trary  to  all  approved  pedagogical  theories.  (3)  There  is 
not  time  for  such  work  and  for  other  subjects  that  belong  to 
our  civilization.  (4)  We  are  convinced  that  the  discipline 
said  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  grammar  can  be  secured 
by  the  study  of  other  subjects:  for  instance  natural  science, 
which  of  itself  furnishes  practical  knowledge.” 

These  extreme  views  lead  us  to  state,  as  the  concluding 
part  of  our  paper,  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  best  of  modern 
pedagogical  thought  upon  the  educational  value  of  the  study 
of  grammar.  Naturally  we  put  first  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
'^mittee  of  Ffteen.  “  Grammar,”  they  say,  “  is  the  science  of 
language,  and  as  the  first  of  the  seven  liberal  arts  it  has  long 
held  sway-in  school  as  the  disciplinary  study  par  excellence. 
A  survey  of  its  educational  value,  subjective  and  objective, 
usually  produces  the  conviction  that  it  is  to  retain  the  first 
place  in  the  future.  Its  chief  objective  advantage  is  that  it 
shows  the  structure  of  language  and  the  logical  forms  of 
subject,  predicate,  and  modifier,  thus  revealing  the  essential 
nature  of  thought  itself,  the  most  important  of  all  objects 
because  it  is  self-object.  On  the  subjective  or  psycho¬ 
logical  side,  grammar  demonstrates  its  title  to  the  first  place 
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by  its  use  as  a  discipline  in  subtle  analysis,  in  logical  division 
and  classification,  in  the  art  of  questioning,  and  in  the  men¬ 
tal  accomplishment  of  making  exact  definitions.  Nor  is  this 
an  empty  formal  discipline,  for  its  subject-matter,  language, 
is  a  product  of  the  reason  of  a  people  not  as  individuals  but 
as  a  social  whole,  and  the  vocabulary  holds  in  its  store  of 
words  the  generalized  experience  of  that  people,  including 
sensuous  observation  and  reflection,  feeling  and  emotion, 
instinct  and  volition.” 

This  idea  that  the  proper  study  of  sentence  analysis  is 
really  a  logical  study  of  the  forms  of  thought  is  important 
and  is  generally  accepted.  Bain  expresses  the  same  idea  ^ 
when  he  says  that  “  grammar  is  elementary  logic.”  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hinsdale  puts  it  pithily  thus:  ”  Grammatical  facts  are 
mental  facts,”  and  then  asserting  that  grammar  is  the  only 
metaphysical  study  that  a  large  majority  of  people  ever  pur¬ 
sue,  he  quotes  this  pertinent  paragraph  from  John  Stuart 
Mill:  “  Consider  for  a  moment  what  grammar  is.  It  is  the 
most  elementary  part  of  logic.  It  is  the  beginning  of  the 
analysis  of  the  thinking  process.  The  principles  and  rules 
of  grammar  are  the  means  by  which  the  forms  of  language 
are  made  to  correspond  with  the  universal  forms  of 
thought  .  .  .  the  structure  of  every  sentence  is  a  lesson  in 
logic.” 

Mr.  S.  S.  Laurie,  in  his  very  able  chapter  upon  “  Language 
as  a  formal  discipline,”  speaking  of  grammar  as  a  science,  as 
a  system  of  abstractions,  emphasizes  its  disciplinary  value, 

”  because  in  contemplating  the  abstract  we  are  not  far  from 
the  contemplation  of  mind  itself  in  its  nakedness  as  a  living 
process,  and  are  thus  making  an  acquaintance  with  the 
organon  of  all  knowledge.”  In  his  chapter  upon  “  Lan¬ 
guage  the  supreme  instrument  of  education,”  he  makes  a 
still  more  significant  suggestion.  He  speaks  here  of  lan¬ 
guage  as  the  concrete  subject  which  is  best  suited  for  train¬ 
ing  the  abstract  powers.  “  In  language,”  he  says,  “  you 
have  mind,  in  all  its  formal  relations,  expressed  in  a  substan¬ 
tial  form;  as  something  not  purely  abstract,  but  concrete 
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and  capable  of  being  grasped  and  handled.  By  the  analysis 
of  language,  then,  you  introduce  the  young  intellect  to  the 
analysis  of  its  own  thinking  in  its  whole  range.  While 
engaged  in  this  exercise  the  abstract  powers  are  so  involved 
in  a  concrete  familiar  to  all,  that  the  formal  discipline  is  not 
made  obtrusive  and  distasteful.  A  boy  who  is  intelligently 
analyzing  language  is  analyzing  the  processes  of  thought, 
and  is  a  logician  without  knowing  it.  And  this  is  the  reason 
why  the  study  of  language  has  always  been  regarded  as  the 
best  preparation  for  the  logician  and  philosopher.  Hence, 
too,  it  is  the  best  preparation  for  the  study  of  all  or  any  of 
the  sciences.” 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  remarked,  I  think,  that  as 
a  matter  of  logical  training  the  grammatical  analysis  of  our 
uninflected  vernacular  is  a  more  severe  discipline  than  the 
translation  of  a  highly  inflected  foreign  language  like  the 
Latin.  What  is  meant  by  the  claim  of  classical  scholars  that 
the  Latin  language,  owing  to  its  inflections,  is  better 
adapted  to  teaching  grammar  than  is  English?  Simply  that 
in  Latin  the  form  of  the  word  is  a  direct  aid  to  recognizing 
its  function  in  the  sentence.  Now  the  mere  fact  that  in 


English  the  pupil  is  obliged  to  get  the  meaning  of  the  sen¬ 
tence  from  the  order  of  the  words,  and  from  a  logical  insight 
into  the  content  of  the  thought  with  little  or  no  aid  from  the 
form  of  the  words — this  very  fact  makes  the  study  of  English 
grammar  a  more  abstract,  and  difficult,  and  disciplinary  sub¬ 
ject  than  the  grammar  of  any  highly  inflected  speech.  For 
this  very  reason,  also,  it  gives  the  student  a  firmer  grasp 
tipon  grammatical  relations  than  he  can  possibly  acquire 
through  foreign-language  study.  I  quote  from  the  high 
authority  of  Mr.  Whitney:  “  Give  me  a  man  who  can  with 
full  intelligence  take  to  pieces  an  English  sentence — brief, 
and  not  too  complicated  even — and  I  will  welcome  him  as 
better  prepared  for  further  study  in  other  languages  than  if 
he  had  read  both  Caesar  and  Vergil,  and  could  parse  them 
in  the  routine  style  in  which  they  are  so  often  parsed.” 

Closely  connected  with,  indeed  quite  inseparable  from,  this 
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analytical  insight  into  the  structure  of  sentences,  is  its  educa¬ 
tional  value  in  giving  the  mind  power  to  interpret  all  thought 
which  is  difficult  to  understand.  The  moment  such  analysis 
is  extended  beyond  simple  sentences  to  those  which  are  long 
and  complex  it  is  little  else  than  the  formal  interpretation  of 
the  thought.  It  tends  at  once  to  break  up  all  looseness  of 
interpretation,  all  satisfaction  with  a  half  grasp  of  thought. 
It  strengthens  the  mental  grip  in  its  seizure  upon  ideas,  and 
.so  is  most  intimately  connected  with  all  subjects  of  study. 
Whenever  a  student  has  but  hazy  conceptions  of  a  sentence 
or  paragraph,  the  teacher  can  frequently  do  no  better  than 
to  strike  directly  at  the  root  of  his  difficulty  by  a  gram¬ 
matical  question.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  English 
Conference  recommended  to  the  Committee  of  Ten  on 
Secondary-school  Studies  a  decided  reduction  of  time  to  be 
devoted  to  the  formal  text-book  study  of  grammar.  They 
did  so,  however,  with  the  express  provision  that,  after  an 
elementary  course  in  grammar,  grammatical  analysis  was 
to  be  made  incidental  but  constant  use  of  as  an  instrument 
of  interpretation  and  of  criticism.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
hear  a  bit  of  satiric  ridicule  offered  upon  the  teacher  of  litera¬ 
ture  who  ventures  to  call  for  the  analysis  of  a  sentence.  The 
wisdom  of  such  questioning  depends  altogether  upon  the 
character  of  the  passage.  If  a  noble  sentiment  clearly 
expressed,  and  of  literary  beauty,  is  needlessly  subjected  to 
grammatical  analysis,  that  is  pedagogical  crime;  but  if  an 
obscure  passage  is  being  cleared  up  by  patient  analytic 
process,  that  may  be  the  best  teaching  possible.  In  our  fear 
of  using  inspiring  prose  and  beautiful  poetry  as  mere  instru¬ 
ments  of  grammatical  analysis,  we  have  in  many  cases  gone 
to  the  other  extreme  of  leaving  grammar  largely  out  of  con¬ 
sideration  in  our  instruction  in  literature  and  composition. 
As  a  result  many  students  graduate  from  high  schools  not 
only  with  insufficient  grammatical  knowledge,  but  with 
correspondingly  weak  powers  of  interpretation.  It  is  not 
urged  that  grammatical  analysis  is  any  substitute  for  natural 
ability  in  interpretation,  or  for  wide  and  extended  reading. 
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but  it  is  claimed  that  it  is  like  putting  a  sharp  edge  upon 
good  steel  when  hard  timber  is  to  be  cut. 

In  this  connection  a  single  point  farther;  It  has  already 
been  mentioned  that  modern  pedagogy  approves  the  teach- 
^ing  of  grammar  inductively  through  sentences.  One  fault 
of  our  grammars  is  that  these  sentences  are  taken  out  of 
their  connection.  For  that  very  reason  the  meaning  is 
sometimes  obscure,  and  the  exact  force  of  certain  words 
entirely  lost.  No  such  interest  can  be  awakened  in  analyz¬ 
ing  disconnected  sentences,  having  no  relation  in  thought, 
as  is  quite  easily  aroused  in  the  analysis  of  connected 
thought  in  simple  narrative  prose  or  poetry.  If  changes  in 
word  form,  shadings  in  the  use  of  mood,  peculiar  effective¬ 
ness  in  word  order,  are  to  be  clearly  grasped,  made  a  real  part 
of  the  student’s  understanding  rather  than  simply  com¬ 
mitted  to  memory,  the  work  must  be  done  through  the 
grammatical  study  of  language  upon  the  written  page.  It 
is  in  this  sense  that  grammar  correlates  with  literature,  his¬ 
tory,  or  the  student’s  reading  in  any  department  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  The  danger  is  that  in  the  correlation  any  systematic 
and  continuous  instruction  in  the  analytic  process  is  lost 
sight  of  altogether. 

There  remains  for  consideration  a  final  important  ques¬ 
tion:  What  does  such  grammatical  study  as  we  have  been 
discussing  contribute  toward  power  of  expression?  Are 
students  better  able  to  express  themselves  with  clearness  and 
correctness  because  of  systematic  training  in  grammatical 
analysis  and  a  mastery  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  syntax?  We 
have  formerly  taken  the  position  that  the  learning  of  rhetori¬ 
cal  rules  operates  but  slightly  toward  the  formation  of  a 
good  style.  Correct  writing  and  speaking  are  largely  a 
matter  of  imitation  and  habit,  cultivated  best  by  good  read¬ 
ing  and  by  constant  practice  in  composition.  Does  the 
same  statement  apply  equally  to  grammatical  study?  In 
the  preface  to  his  admirable  Essentials  of  English  grammar y 
Professor  Whitney  remarks:  “That  the  leading  object  of 
the  study  of  English  grammar  is  to  teach  the  correct  use  of 
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English  is,  in  my  view,  an  error,  and  one  which  is  gradually 
giving  way  to  the  sounder  opinion  that  grammar  is  the 
reflective  study  of  language,  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  of 
which  correctness  in  writing  is  only  one,  and  a  secondary  or 
subordinate  one — by  no  means  unimportant,  but  best 
attained  when  sought  indirectly.”  He  goes  on  to  say  that 
”  it  is  constant  use  and  practice,  under  never-failing  watch 
and  correction,  that  makes  good  writers  and  speakers;  that 
no  one  ever  changed  from  a  bad  speaker  to  a  good  one  by 
applying  the  rules  of  grammar  to  what  he  said.” 

Herbert  Spencer  in  his  Philosophy  of  style  refers  to  rhe¬ 
torical  rules  in  language  very  similar.  ”  Dr.  Latham,”  he 
says,  “  condemning  the  usual  school-drill  in  Lindley  Murray, 
rightly  remarks,  ‘  Gross  vulgarity  is  a  fault  to  be  prevented; 
but  the  proper  prevention  is  to  be  got  from  habit — not 
rules.’  ”  “  Similarly,  there  can  be  little  question  that  good 

composition  is  far  less  dependent  upon  acquaintance  with  its 
laws,  than  upon  practice  and  natural  aptitude.”  On  the 
other  hand  Mr.  Spencer  suggests  that  some  practical  results 
may  be  expected  from  a  familiarity  with  the  principles  of 
style,  especially  as  facilitating  revision,  and  Mr.  Whitney 
qualifies  his  statement  by  remarking  that  “  The  rules  of  good 
usage  as  laid  down  in  grammars,  with  illustrations  and 
practical  exercises,  often  helps  and  hastens  the  acquirement 
of  correctness  in  speech;  especially  in  the  case  of  those  who 
have  been  unfortunate  enough  to  learn,  at  first,  a  bad  kind 
of  English.” 

This  final  statement  of  Professor  Whitney’s  seems  to  us  of 
especial  importance.  The  majority  of  children  have  not  had 
the  best  models  in  their  homes,  nor  have  they  been  trained 
by  good  models  in  reading.  Few  teachers  can  counteract 
the  influences  of  the  street,  of  playmates,  and  frequently  of 
the  home.  As  the  child  grows  older,  and  his  logical  powers 
become  developed,  it  is  all-important  to  lead  him  to  criticise 
himself,  and  this  criticism,  to  be  intelligent,  must  have  some 
standard.  This  standard,  of  course,  is  simply  the  best  usage 
of  one’s  own  day,  and  grammar,  while  it  does  not  make  the 
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usage,  is  a  convenient  and  concise  statement  of  the  facts  of 
that  usage.  But  we  wish  to  draw  a  sharp  distinction 
between  grammatical  analysis  and  the  memorizing  or  prac¬ 
tice  of  either  rhetorical  or  syntactical  rules.  Rules  may  be 
memorized  without  being  understood;  their  application  may 
be  more  or  less  mechanical,  and  therefore  barren  of  results. 
But  grammatical  analysis  is  a  very  different  thing.  It  not 
only  exemplifies  etymological  changes  and  the  rules  of  syn¬ 
tax,  but  it  is  a  critical  investigation  into  the  logical  structure 
of  sentences.  It  cannot  be  committed  to  memory;  it  is  a 
direct  exercise  of  all  the  logical  faculties.  Analysis  is  the 
careful  study  of  the  concrete  form  which  thought  assumes 
in  expression;  writing,  speaking,  composition,  are  the  put¬ 
ting  of  our  own  thought  into  similar  forms;  surely  the  ana¬ 
lytic  study  of  a  model  will  aid  in  the  synthetic  process  of 
building.  I  am  convinced  that  such  study  has  a  marked 
influence  upon  the  student’s  ability  to  marshal  his  own 
phrases  and  clauses  more  easily  and  clearly  and  with  a  firmer 
hand.  I  find  Mr.  Laurie,  in  his  admirable  lectures  upon 
Linguistic  method  everywhere  claiming  the  intimate  relation 
between  the  logical  process  of  analysis  and  the  synthetic 
process  of  building.  “  Prior  to  the  age  of  eleven,”  he  says, 
“  and  indeed  very  early,  a  child  should,  by  the  help  of  numer¬ 
ous  e.xamples,  be  taught  to  recognize  the  subject  and  the 
predication  regarding  it — the  whole  logical  subject,  that  is 
to  say,  and  the  whole  predicate  as  g*oing  to  constitute  a  sen¬ 
tence  or  proposition.  This  formal  condition  of  a  possible 
sentence  cannot  only  be  taught  very  early,  but  it  is  for  prac¬ 
tical  reasons  desirable  to  teach  it  early.  [As  early  as  eight 
years  of  age  he  thinks.]  A  recognition  of  this  fundamental 
fact  of  both  grammar  and  logic  is  very  helpful  in  aiding  chil¬ 
dren  to  understand  what  they  read,  and  to  express  what 
they  desire  to  express.”  Speaking  later  of  more  extended 
analysis,  and  of  the  importance  of  well-defined  purpose  in 
the  instruction,  he  formally  states  three  distinct  purposes: 
(i)  Disciplinary,  (2)  increased  power  of  interpretation,  (3) 
the  practical  purpose  of  giving  the  student  a  more  exact 
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grasp  of  the  language  he  himself  daily  uses,  with  the  view  to 
his  employing  it  in  his  set  compositions. 

The  main  facts  which  have  been  presented  thus  far  may  be 
briefly  summed  up  as  follows:  The  earlyEnglish  manuals  were 
based  upon  Latin  grammars.  For  150  years  the  method  of 
teaching  English  grammar  was  a  mere  imitation  of  teaching 
Latin  grammar,  and  was  absurdly  artificial  in  that  it  carried 
over  to  an  uninflected  language  the  grammatical  rules  of  a 
highly  inflected  speech.  Grammar,  defined  to  be  an  art,  was 
taught  almost  altogether  as  pure  theory.  In  the  middle  of 
the  present  century  an  important  movement  began  with  the 
gradual  displacement  of  routine  word-parsing  by  sentence 
analysi.s,  and  the  substitution  of  sentence  construction  for 
correction  of  exercises  in  false  syntax.  The  outgrowth  of 
this  change  has  given  us  our  modern  Language  Lesson 
Series,  and  the  incorporation  into  school  grammars  of  much 
suggestive  practice  in  composition.  In  the  reaction  against 
the  barren  results  upon  speech  and  writing  of  formal  instruc¬ 
tion  in  grammar,  some  schools  have  at  times  dropped 
instruction  in  the  subject  altogether.  In  modern  pedagogy 
there  is,  however,  a  consensus  of  opinion  as  to  its  high  educa¬ 
tional  value  in  three  leading  respects:  (i)  It  has  no  superior 
in  the  school  curriculum,  and  no  substitute  in  the  school 
curriculum,  as  a  discipline  of  the  logical  faculties.  (2)  In  a 
marked  degree,  it  increases  the  power  of  interpretation  of 
thought  in  all  subjects  of  study.  (3)  It  has  an  indirect, 
though  important,  bearing  upon  expression  of  thought  in 
two  respects:  (a)  In  all  cases  of  careful  revision,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  case  of  mature  students,  who  through  self- 
criticism  need  to  correct  bad  habits  of  long  standing;  and 
(h)  The  establishment  in  the  mind  of  a  sort  of  rough-hewn 
model  of  thought  form, — a  powerful,  though  it  may  be 
unconscious,  aid,  whenever  the  mind  is  seeking  to  shape  its 
own  ideas  into  similar  concrete  form, — what  Mr.  Laurie 
calls  the  analytico-synthetic  process  of  mind. 

F.  A.  Barbour 

State  Normai,  School, 

Ypsilanti,  Mich. 
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DISCUSSIONS 

THE  BREVIARIUM  OF  EUTROPIUS 

Among  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  of  Ten, 
none  is  of  greater  interest  to  the  teacher  of  Latin  than  that 
concerning  an  elementary  reading  book.  Twenty  years  ago 
it  was  the  custom  to  carry  the  student  from  an  elementary 
text-book  to  Cornelius  Nepos,  Viri  Romee,  or  what  was 
almost  universally  employed,  the  very  doubtful  but  pathetic 
account  beginning  “  Antiquissimis  temporibus  Saturnus  in 
Italian!  venisse  dicitur.”  With  all  its  faults,  real  and 
alleged,  this  latter  book  has  proved  one  of  the  most  useful 
ever  employed  in  the  Latin  class,  and  there  is  many  a  teacher 
who  would  gladly  make  use  of  it  to-day  were  not  its  employ¬ 
ment  practically  forbidden  by  public  opinion.  For  reasons 
not  necessary  here  to  discuss,  Viri  Romce  was  never  a 
favorite;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  had  some  publish¬ 
ing  house  undertaken  a  well-edited  copy,  from  good  type, 
and  decently  printed,  the  book  would  have  become  fairly 
popular.  Cornelius  Nepos,  moreover,  was  generally  con¬ 
sidered  almost  as  difficult  as  Caesar’s  Commentaries,  and 
therefore  has  not  been  generally  used — a  matter  greatly  to 
be  regretted.  Finally  there  came  an  attempt  to  carry  the 
pupil  directly  from  a  beginner’s  manual  to  Caesar’s  Com¬ 
mentaries.  The  attempt  has  met  with  such  indifferent  suc¬ 
cess  that  the  Committee  of  Ten  have  emphasized  the 
necessity  of  an  intermediate  book  between  the  two. 

That  a  pupil  can  be  carried  directly  from  an  elementary 
book  to  Caesar  is,  of  course,  possible,  and  the  most  excellent 
preparatory  work  of  Mr.  Richardson  demonstrates  what  an 
instructor  who  understands  his  business  can  accomplish. 
But  not  all  teachers  are  so  well  equipped  for  their  work  as 
is  Mr.  Richardson,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  great 
majority  of  teachers  will  find  that  progress  in  Caesar  is  slow 
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and  painfully  laborious  when  pupils  have  not  had  the  prepa¬ 
ration  afforded  by  easier  preliminary  reading.  The  works, 
Viri  Romce  and  Cornelius  Nepos,  recommended  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Ten  need  no  comments  here;  they  are  well-known 
and  their  merits  and  demerits  have  been  exhaustively 
discussed. 

One  of  the  books  recommended,  however,  though  popu¬ 
lar  in  Germany,  is  practically  unknown  in  the  United  States, 
and  is  not  very  common  among  either  English  or  French 
schools.  The  work  in  question  is  the  Breviariutn  of  Eutro- 
pius.  It  was  written  in  the  fourth  century  at  the  direction 
of  the  Emperor  Valens,  and,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  a  con¬ 
densed  epitome — a  brief  history  of  Rome,  aggregating  72 
pages  of  long  primer  type,  in  all  20,000  words — arranged  in 
10  books. 

The  writer — or  rather,  editor — does  not  claim  to  be  a  his¬ 
torian,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Breviarium  is  compiled 
mainly  from  Livy.  Occasionally  it  contains  statements  at 
variance  with  those  of  Livy,  but  in  one  or  two  instances  only 
are  these  sufficiently  important  to  discuss,  and  in  at  least 
one  instance*  Eutropius  has  the  preponderance  of  evidence 
in  his  favor. 

From  the  nature  of  the  work  it  bristles  with  proper  names 
and  dates,  and  events  follow,  one  after  another,  almost  too 
rapidly  to  be  digested;  it  is,  in  fact,  much  like  Hume’s  His¬ 
tory  of  England  condensed  into  a  volume  not  larger  than 
Webster's  spelling-book.  There  is  very  little  in  the  way  of 
a  discussion  of  facts,  and  not  much  concerning  the  cause  and 
effect  of  events.  The  vocabulary,  as  one  might  suspect, 
differs  somewhat  from  that  of  writers  who  lived  in  the  time 
of  Csesar  and  Cicero;  but  the  difference  is  not  so  much  in 
the  use  of  new  and  uncommon  words,  as  in  the  meanings  of 
words  used  three  hundred  years  before  the  time  of  Eutropius. 

The  teacher  of  Latin  who  measures  off  syntax  with  the 
exactitude  employed  in  surveying  base  lines  of  triangulation 
will  receive  many  rude  shocks  in  applying  his  instruments  of 
precision  to  the  syntax  of  the  Breviarium.  As  a  rule  Latin 

' .  .  .  .  et  annum  descripsit  in  decern  menses  prius  sine  aliqua  supputatione 
confusum. 
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grammars  have  been  based  on  the  literature  dating  from  the 
time  of  Terence  to  that  of  Tacitus.  That  there  should  be 
changes  in  the  next  two  or  three  hundred  years  after  the 
time  of  Tacitus  is  hardly  strange;  but  that  the  changes 
either  in  diction  or  in  syntax  were  so  few  is  a  matter  of  not 
a  little  surprise.  A  grammar  adapted  to  Caesar  or  Cicero 
is  in  every  way  suitable  for  Eutropius.  Changes  in  the 
meanings  of  words,  however,  are  even  more  apparent  than 
changes  in  the  fashions  of  syntax,  and  a  special  vocabulary 
for  the  author  in  question  will  be  found  advisable.  A  criti¬ 
cal  Latin  scholar,  moreover,  would  undoubtedly  conclude 
that  the  style  of  Eutropius  was  neither  so  pure  nor  so  clas¬ 
sical  as  that  of  Caesar.  But  looking  at  the  other  side,  actual 
use  of  the  work  will  convince  one  that  its  merits  far  out¬ 
weigh  its  defects. 

Taking  all  the  defects  into  consideration,  it  struck  me 
when  I  first  read  it  as  something  nearer  to  an  ideal  begin¬ 
ner’s  reading  book  in  Latin  than  anything  I  had  seen,  and 
several  months’  practical  use  of  it  in  my  family  has  not 
changed  my  opinion.  The  fact  that  Eutropius  did  not  live 
during  the  classical  period,  and  that  he  is  not  considered  ad 
etindem  with  Ciesar,  Livy,  or  Tacitus  does  not  trouble  either 
the  English  or  the  German  schoolmaster,  whose  work  in 
Latin  teaching,  if  measured  by  results,  is  certainly  superior 
to  ours.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  for  several  centuries  the 
Breviarium  was  regarded  a  standard  work  in  the  Roman 
empire  speaks  well  for  it.  It  was  also  translated  into  Greek, 
and  the  latter  version  is  still  extant. 

Up  to  the  present  time  but  one  edition  has  appeared  in 
the  United , States,  seven  of  the  ten  books  being  included  in 
the  excellent  Latin  reader  of  Messrs.  Arrowsmith  and 
Whicher.  If  the  Breviarium  does  not  become  popular  in 
the  United  States,  American  pupils  will  lose  an  interesting 
and  a  useful  text-book. 


Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


J.  W.  Redway 
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REVIEWS 

Der  deutsche  Student  am  Ende  des  19.  Jahrhunderts.  Vorlesungen  gehalten 
in  VVintersemester  1894-95  an  der  Kaiser-VVilhelms  Universitat  zu  Strassburg. — 
Von  Dr.  Theobald  Ziegler,  Professor  der  Philosophie.  Stuttgart :  Gdschen, 
1895.  240  p.  3  M. 

Deutsche  Studentensprache. — Von  Friedrich  Kluge,  Professor  an  der  Univer¬ 
sitat  Freiburg  i.  B.  Strassburg :  Karl  J.  TrUbner,  1895.  148  p.  3  M. 

The  proportion  of  American  students  in  Germany  who 
lift  their  faces  from  the  grindstone  long  enough  to  observe 
the  manners  and  customs  of  their  German  fellows  is  perhaps 
not  great.  The  smaller  university  towns  attract  no  very 
great  number  of  Americans,  and  in  the  great  cities,  such  as 
Berlin,  Munich,  and  Leipsic,  the  foreign  student  is  apt  to 
think  that  drinking  beer,  fighting  “  duels,”  and  wearing 
colored  caps  make  up  the  total  of  German  student-life. 
Those  however  who  have  given  any  heed  to  the  German 
Studio  as  he  is  are  pretty  sure  to  keep  a  warm  place  for  him 
in  their  hearts,  in  spite  of  his  lack  of  form  on  the  one  hand 
and  his  excess  of  form  on  the  other.  Such  alte  Hauser  will 
find  much  to  interest  them  in  the  lectures  of  Professor 
Ziegler  on  the  sociological  side,  and  in  Professor  Kluge’s 
little  book  on  the  linguistic  side,  of  the  German  student’s 
life. 

Professor  Ziegler’s  discourses  fall  under  two  main  heads: 
(i)  the  life  of  the  student,  (2)  university  study.  Under 
the  first  he  treats  of  academic  freedom,  of  the  student’s  code 
of  honor  and  the  various  practices  which  conflict  with  a 
right  conception  of  it,  of  the  student’s  societies  in  their 
manifold  forms  (so  much  more  various  than  in  the  United 
States),  of  the  student’s  attitude  toward  politics  and  toward 
society  at  large.  The  second  part  treats  of  the  motive  and 
aims  of  the  student,  of  the  advantages  offered  him  by  the 
university  for  their  pursuit,  and  the  spirit  in  which  he  should 
avail  himself  of  these;  and  touches  in  turn  upon  his  rela- 
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tions  with  State  and  Church,  with  literature  and  the  arts, 
and  upon  his  personal  dealings  with  the  professors  and  other 
authorities  of  the  university.  Noticeable  throughout  are 
the  “  sweet  reasonableness  ”  of  the  lecturer’s  views,  his  warm 
sympathy  with  youth,  and  withal  his  unhesitating  condem¬ 
nation  of  practices  unworthy  of  the  self-respecting  student; 
and  not  less  so  his  beautifully  clear  and  placid  style.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Ziegler  points  out  in  his  introductory  lecture  that  he 
is  but  reviving  an  old  custom,  inasmuch  as  two  hundred 
years  earlier  the  famous  Thomasius  had  lectured  at  Halle  on 
“  The  miserable  condition  of  students.” 

These  lectures  are  warmly  commended  alike  to  those 
whose  memory  turns  with  affection  to  the  alte  Burschen- 
herrlichkeit  and  to  such  as  wish  to  know  what  a  German 
professor  thinks  of  German  students;  but  above  all  to  those 
who  plan  to  spend  some  time  at  a  German  university. 

While  Professor  Kluge’s  little  book  is  written  principally 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  linguist  and  historian  of  the 
German  language,  it  offers  much  of  general  interest.  The 
work,  an  expansion  of  a  lecture  on  the  same  subject  delivered 
in  1892,  consists  of  an  essay  on  the  elements  which  enter  into 
the  student’s  slang — which  by  the  way  is  very  copious,  per¬ 
haps  much  more  so  than  in  America — and  a  glossary  of  the 
more  striking  terms,  with  citations  of  their  earliest  known 
use.  Purely  local  university  slang  is  less  common  in  Ger¬ 
many  than  here,  owing  to  the  great  migratoriness  of  the 
students,  who  soon  carry  a  new  bit  of  slang  into  all  corners 
of  the  empire.  In  Jena — for  generations  the  focus  and 
l)reeding-place  of  peculiarly  studentish  institutions — seems 
to  have  started  an  extremely  large  number  of  striking 
expressions.  Of  the  better-known  words,  naturally  Philis- 
ter  receives  the  most  elaborate  treatment;  it  is  traced  back 
to  1749.  and  doubtfully  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Katzenjammer  is  found  as  early  as  1768  {Kater  not 
before  1850),  and  Salamander  not  before  1830.  Of  the 
many  choice  bits  of  humor  that  lurk  in  the  students’  slang  a 
good  example  is  Bibelhusaren  for  students  of  theology. 

E.  D.  Perry 


Columbia  University 
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A  survey  of  Greek  civilization — By  J.  P.  Mahaffv,  D.  D,,  D.  C.  L.  Mead- 
ville,  Pa.  :  Flood  &  Vincent,  1896.  337  p.  $1.00. 

There  are  at  least  two  good  reasons  why  a  general  survey 
of  Hellenism  and  its  ideals  would  be  of  great  value  at  this 
time.  One  is  that  the  elimination  of  the  study  of  the  Greek 
language  and  literature  as  a  necessary  element  of  a  liberal 
education  increases  the  obligation  to  explain  and  interpret 
Greece,  in  English,  to  cultivated  people.  The  other  is  that 
such  a  survey  may  serve,  in  part  at  least,  as  an  antidote  to 
much  of  the  philistinism,  both  unhistorical  and  unscientific, 
that  is  just  now  so  rampant.  Such  a  book  as  I  have  in  mind 
would  command  a  very  large  audience  and  accomplish 
untold  good.  By  a  proper  observance  of  the  lights  and 
shadows  in  Greek  history  and  Greek  culture,  and  with  a 
sense  of  humor  sufficient  to  hold  extravagance  of  concep¬ 
tion  or  statement  in  check,  such  a  book  might  easily  become 
a  permanent  addition  to  literature.  The  title  of  Mr. 
Mahaffy’s  volume  raised  hopes;  the  name  of  the  author 
overlaid  them  with  doubts.  Study  of  the  book  justifies  the 
doubts. 

Mr.  Mahaffy’s  book  is  not  satisfactory.  In  the  first  place, 
it  bears  the  marks  of  haste  in  composition.  In  the  second 
place,  it  is  not  a  “  survey  of  Greek  civilization  ”  at  all,  but  a 
sketch  of  Greek  history  with  incidental  discussions  of  par¬ 
ticular  phases  of  Greek  civilization.  In  the  third  place, 
page  after  page  is  lugged  in  from  the  author’s  previous^ 
works,  despite  the  fact  that  these  were  planned  on  a  differ¬ 
ent  scale  and  with  other  proportions,  for  a  totally  distinct 
audience.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  said,  in  all  fairness, 
that  Mr.  Mahaffy  almost  disarms  criticism  by  the  very  frank 
postscript  that  admits  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  task  he 
had  undertaken,  the  obvious  fact  that  it  might  be  attacked 
by  various  methods  and  from  varying  points  of  view,  and  his 
own  inability  to  satisfy  all  classes  of  readers  and  critics. 

Mr.  Mahaffy  has  written  with  the  needs  of  the  Chautauqua 
Literary  and  Scientific  Circle  in  mind,  and  his  treatment  is 
strictly  chronological.  Of  the  achievements  of  Greek  science 
he  says  nothing,  of  Greek  art  very  little,  of  Greek  litera¬ 
ture  not  enough  and  that  not  clearly,  while  Greek  phi- 
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losophy  he  does  not  understand.  To  call  Marathon  “  a 
very  unimportant  skirmish  ”  (p.  121),  even  if  only  five  hun¬ 
dred  men  had  engaged  in  it,  shows  deplorable  lack  of  insight. 
To  rail  at  Demosthenes  for  not  perceiving  the  ultimate 
advantages  to  civilization  that  would  follow  the  Macedo¬ 
nian  hegemony,  is  to  set  up  an  impossible  standard  of  judg¬ 
ment;  while  the  cool  dismissal  of  Aristotle  as  outside  the 
pale  of  Greek  culture  (p.  203)  simply  proves  the  hopeless 
incapacity  of  the  author  for  his  task. 

Nevertheless  the  book  has  many  fine  passages  and  at  least 
one  great  merit.  The  latter  is  found  in  the  comparative 
adequacy  of  treatment  accorded  to  the  Hellenistic  period, 
although  even  here  there  is  much  to  be  desired.  A  striking 
instance  of  the  former  is  to  be  seen  in  the  comparison  of 
The  Agamemnon  of  iEschylus  and  Hamlet  in  Chapter  IV. 
Chapter  VII.,  which  concludes  the  discussion  of  the  Fourth 
Century,  is  excellent.  One  misses  any  strong  delineation  of 
the  Greek  influence  upon  the  Romans,  as  well  as  upon 
Christian  dogma. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  use  the  book  for  reference, 
because  the  index  is  very  imperfect. 

N.  M.  B. 


NOTES  ON  NEW  BOOKS 

Hlention  of  books  in  this  place  does  not  preclude  extended  critical  notice  hereafter 

Mr.  Fairbanks’s  Introduction  to  sociology  is  a  painstak¬ 
ing,  but  not  very  profound,  piece  of  work.  Sociology  is  still 
struggling  to  disentangle  itself  from  scientific  omniscience, 
and  with  Very  doubtful  success.  Mr.  Fairbanks’s  book 
shows  signs  of  the  struggle  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s 

Sons,  1896.  274  p.  $2.00). - Res  Romance,  by  Edward 

P.  Coleridge,  is  the  title  of  a.  thoroughly  useful  and  trust¬ 
worthy  collection  of  “  aids  ”  to  the  history,  geography, 
literature,  and  antiquities  of  ancient  Rome  (London: 

George  Bell  &  Sons,  1896.  166  p.  70  cents). - How  and 

Leigh’s  History  of  Rome  is  well-proportioned,  well-written, 
and  well-illustrated.  It  is  a  capital  text-book  (New  York: 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1896.  575  p.  $2.00). 


IX 


EDITORIAL 

The  most  important  as  well  as  the  most  inspiring  educa¬ 
tional  event  of  the  past  few  w'eeks,  was  the  celebration,  on 
October  20--22,  of  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  foundation  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  popularly 
and  familiarly  known  as  Princeton.  The  celebration  had 
been  long  and  intelligently  planned  for,  and  was  as  dignified, 
as  appropriate,  and  as  splendid  as  good  taste,  good  judg¬ 
ment,  and  the  lavish  expenditure  of  money  could  make  it. 
The  presence  of  a  score  of  foreign  scholars  of  distinction  and 
of  hundreds  of  representatives  of  the  higher  education  in 
America,  gave  the  occasion  a  national  interest  and  a  national 
importance.  Despite  the  gay  festivities  and  the  humorous 
features  contributed  by  the  undergraduates  and  the  younger 
alumni,  the  seriousness  that  befits  a  grand  academic  occa¬ 
sion  w'as  never  absent.  It  will  long  be  remembered  to  the 
honor  of  Princeton  and  to  the  renown  of  what  she  stands 
for  in  our  national  and  social  life. 

Princeton  College  has  an  honorable  history.  President 
Patton  and  the  orator  of  the  day.  Professor  Wilson,  suffi¬ 
ciently  indicated  its  significance.  From  Witherspoon  to 
MacLean  its  vicissitudes  were  those  of  the  nation  and  of  the 
other  more  important  academies  in  the  Eastern  States.  But 
with  the  advent  of  President  McCosh,  as  remarkable  a  per¬ 
sonality  as  American  educational  history  records,  a  new  era 
began.  The  old  college  broadened  and  deepened  visibly. 
New  sources  of  supply,  material  and  academic,  were  dis¬ 
covered;  a  broader  outlook  was  developed;  new  life-blood 
reanimated  the  old  body;  and  the  restless,  impetuous 
earnestness  of  the  lovable  Scotchman  whose  canny  hand 
was  at  the  helm  dominated  and  inspired  every  movement. 
So  was  made  the  Princeton  of  to-day. 

After  the  inauguration  of  President  Eliot  in  1869,  and 
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more  particularly  after  the  opening  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1876,  the  older  American  colleges  began  to  sepa¬ 
rate  into  two  divergent  groups.  Those  situated  in  or  near 
the  great  cities  of  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  saw 
their  greatest  opportunities  in  the  building  up  of  graduate 
and  professional  schools,  and  they  entered  upon  that  work. 
Those  that  were  pitched  upon  the  hills  or  in  the  valleys  of 
the  country,  or  were  in  or  near  a  small  city  or  town,  pos¬ 
sessed  greater  attractions  as  residential  colleges  for  under¬ 
graduates,  and  they  pushed  their  advantage  to  the  utmost. 
Few  of  them  had  any  attached  or  allied  professional  schools, 
though  the  larger  and  richer  of  them  offered  certain  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  a  limited  number  of  resident  graduate  students. 
The  instruction  of  undergraduates  and  the  college  life  still 
remained,  however,  the  chief  and  vastly  predominant  inter¬ 
ests.  Partly  in  response  to  the  growing  conviction  that 
the  German  university  ideal  was  sound,  and  partly  because 
the  new  state  of  things  suggested  some  distinction  of  title, 
the  name  “  university  ”  began  to  be  applied  to  institutions 
of  the  former  class,  while  the  name  “  college  ”  was  still  used 
for  the  latter.  Princeton,  though  much  larger  and  more 
influential  than  the  other  institutions  doing  similar  work, 
remained  among  the  colleges.  This  position  is  now  defi¬ 
nitely  to  be  abandoned.  The  least  important  announce¬ 
ment  made  at  the  recent  celebration — though  by  many  who 
put  names  before  things  it  was  hailed  as  the  most  impor¬ 
tant — was  that  hereafter  the  College  of  New  Jersey  would 
be  called  Princeton  University.  Increased  provision  is  to  be 
made  for  professorships  and  fellowships,  and  the  systematic 
organization  of  a  graduate  school,  or  faculty  of  philosophy, 
is  to  be  entered  upon.  Just  at  present  there  is  danger  that 
that  field  may  be  overtilled  in  the  United  States,  and  there¬ 
fore  this  change  of  attitude  on  Princeton’s  part  may  well  be 
regarded  with  mixed  feeling^  Yet  at  Princeton  there  is  a 
group  of  young  men  that  would  adorn  any  institution  of 
learning  in  the  world,  and  if  only  money  is  forthcoming  to 
provide  the  necessary  facilities,  they  will  surely  make  them¬ 
selves  felt  in  the  work  of  the  university  as  they  have  in  that 
of  the  college. 
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A  word  of  praise  is  due  to  the  Princeton  authorities  for 
the  care  and  wisdom  that  marked  their  bestowal  of  academic 
honors.  Not  only  was  the  list  of  those  complimented  short 
enough  to  make  it  an  added  honor  to  be  included  in  it,  but 
there  was  not  a  name  there  that  is  open  to  criticism  from  the 
most  captious.  There  is  a  tendency  on  such  occasions  to 
tickle  the  vanity  of  aged  respectables  and  personal  friends 
and  munificent  donors.  At  the  Princeton  celebration  there 
was  nothing  whatever  of  this  kind. 


The  election  of  Mr.  Charles  B.  Gilbert,  the  distinguished 
and  successful  superintendent  of  schools  at  St.  Paul,  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Mr.  Barringer  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  is  an  educational  event 
of  much  more  than  average  importance.  Newark,  were  its 
greatness  not  overshadowed  by  its  nearness  to  New  York, 
would  be  seen  to  be  one  of  the  leading  cities  of  the  country. 
Its  population  is  rapidly  approaching  a  quarter  of  a  million, 
and  the  public-school  spirit  is  far  better  developed  there 
than  in  most  other  Eastern  cities.  As  a  rule  men  of  unusual 
ability  and  disinterestedness  have  directed  the  public-school 
system,  and  for  a  long  term  of  years  Superintendent  Bar¬ 
ringer  has  steadily  given  his  sympathy  and  support  to  sound 
and  progressive  movements  and  ideas.  Now  that  he  retires, 
after  so  honorable  a  period  of  service,  to  accept  a  post 
involving  less  care  and  responsibility,  it  is  the  highest  compli¬ 
ment  that  can  be  paid  him  to  search  the  country  over  for 
his  successor,  and  to  find  that  successor  in  a  man  who  is 
described  by  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  as  “  an  enlightened 
and  progressive  educator,  a  tireless  and  enthusiastic  worker, 
a  public-spirited  citizen,  a  faithful  and  conscientious  officer, 
and  a  man  of  unimpeachable  character.”  Superintendent 
Gilbert  will  be  a  tower  of  strength  to  New  Jersey  and  the 
East  generally.  He  deserves,  and  will  undoubtedly  receive, 
the  cordial,  loyal,  and  unfaltering  support  of  the  teachers 
and  citizens  of  the  great  and  progressive  city  that  he  is  now 
to  serve. 


The  annual  report  of  Superintendent  Brooks  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  for  the  year  1895,  has  just  been  issued  in  printed 
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form.  It  is  a  most  careful  and  scholarly  presentation  of  the 
present  situation  in  Philadelphia,  together  with  clear-cut, 
definite  recommendations  for  the  future.  Dr.  Brooks  dis¬ 
cusses  the  organization  of  the  Philadelphia  school  adminis¬ 
tration  in  a  thoroughly  judicial  spirit,  and  reaches  the 
conclusion  that  it  should  be  revised  along  the  general  lines 
of  the  New  York  school  reform  law.  One  or  two  details  are 
pointed  out  in  which  departure  from  the  New  York  law 
would  better  meet  local  needs  and  conditions;  but  the  fun¬ 
damental  principles  of  that  law  meet  with  Dr.  Brooks’s 
hearty  approval.  Dr.  Brooks  will  certainly  carry  the  good 
sense  of  his  community  with  him  in  his  argument  against 
the  almost  childish  proposition  to  transform  the  Boys’  High 
School  into  a  “  University  of  Philadelphia.” 


The  various  ordinances,  raising  the  standards  of  higher 
and  professional  education,  that  were  recommended  to  the 
Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  by  the 
College  Council  have  been  adopted  with  one  exception. 
These  recommendations  were  printed  in  full  in  these  pages 
in  October  last^  and  need  not  now  be  repeated  at  length. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  they  give  a  formal  definition  to 
the  hitherto  very  uncertain  word  “  college,”  and  prohibit 
its  unauthorized  use  hereafter;  that  they  put  an  end  to 
granting  the  degrees  of  A.  B.  and  Ph.  D.,  honoris  causa,  after 
January  i,  1897;  and  that  they  forbid  the  conferring  of  a 
degree  of  any  kind  after  January  i,  1900,  unless  the  candi¬ 
date  has  had  a  full  secondary  education  before  entering  on 
his  higher 'or  professional  work.  These  provisions  are  all 
salutary  and  helpful.  When  will  the  other  public-school 
States  fall  in  line  behind  New  York,  and  protect  by  similar 
provisions  the  academic  distinctions  and  rewards  conferred 
by  their  authority? 

The  ordinance  that  was  not  passed  is  very  important,  and 
was  laid  over  for  further  consideration.  It  relates  to 
degrees  in  law  and  should  be  made  even  stronger  than  it 
now  is,  and  then  passed.  The  Regents  cannot  afford  to  give 
their  degree  in  law  for  any  lower  standard  of  work  than  is 
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required  at  the  best  law  schools  that  come  under  their  eye. 
If  the  proprietary  schools,  run  for  revenue  only,  cannot  and 
will  not  come  up  to  that  standard,  the  State  of  New  York 
only  humiliates  itself  by  giving  degrees  to  their  graduates. 


The  annual  Statement  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  summarizes  the  immense 
work  that  the  Bureau  of  Education  now  carries  on.  It  has 
long  since  demonstrated  its  indispensableness,  and  only 
needs  a  somewhat  larger  appropriation  to  enable  it  to  mul¬ 
tiply  its  usefulness  many  fold.  Dr.  Harris  has  succeeded  in 
expediting  greatly  the  publication  of  the  annual  reports. 
That  for  1 893—94  has  been  distributed;  that  for  1894-95 
will  follow  at  once,  and  that  for  1895-96  is  nearly  ready  for 
the  printer.  This  is  a  vast  improvement  over  the  old  order 
of  things. 

The  latest  statistics  show  that  15,688,622  pupils  are 
enrolled  in  educational  institutions  of  various  kinds  and 
grades.  Of  this  vast  total  14,944,526  are  in  elementary 
schools,  539,712  are  in  secondary  schools,  while  204,384  are 
in  higher  institutions.  The  common  schools  were  open 
141.4  days,  on  the  average,  in  1894—95;  required  the  services 
of  396,327  teachers,  and  cost  $178,215,556.  Of  colleges 
and  universities  481  are  reported  upon.  These  enjoyed  a 
total  income  of  $16,783,638,  employed  8459  instructors, 
and  enrolled  63,402  undergraduates  and  4273  graduate 
students. 


It  is  welcome  news  that  Superintendent  Dutton  of 
Brookline  has  been  appointed  to  a  lectureship  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  history,  theory,  and  art  of  teaching  at  Harvard 
University.  Not  only  is  this  an  appropriate  and  deserved 
recognition  of  Mr.  Dutton’s  work  as  a  superintendent  both 
at  New  Haven  and  at  Brookline,  but  it  is  conclusive  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  success  of  Professor  Hanus’s  pioneer  work  at 
Harvard.  This  almost  formal  alliance  of  Harvard  and  the 
common  schools  is  very  suggestive  and  very  encouraging. 
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No  better  educational  meetings  are  held  in  this  country 
than  those  of  the  several  organizations  of  Illinois  teachers. 
The  State  Association  will  assemble  this  year  at  Springfield 
on  December  29  and  the  two  days  following.  An  effort 
will  be  made  to  bring  the  subject  of  free  text-books  promi¬ 
nently  before  the  people  of  the  State.  Professor  David 
•Felmley  of  Normal,  Ill.,  will  make  the  address,  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Errant  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education  will  lead, 
the  discussion.  “  Mechanism  in  the  public  schools,” 
“  The  public  high  school  the  college  of  the  future,”  and 
*■  The  aim  in  education,”  will  be  respectively  treated  by 
Mrs.  Eva  D.  Kellogg,  Editor  of  Primary  Education,  Dr. 
Edmund  J.  James  of  Chicago  University,  and  Dr.  Arnold 
Tompkins  of  Illinois  University.  The  department  pro¬ 
grammes,  especially  that  of  the  Child  Study  Section,  give 
promise  of  great  interest. 


After  visiting  Detroit,  Minneapolis,  and  Milwaukee  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Educational  Associa¬ 
tion  voted  unanimously  to  hold  the  meeting  of  1897  at  Mil¬ 
waukee.  This  decision  gives  the  greatest  satisfaction.  The 
citizens  of  Milwaukee  are  eager  for  the  meeting  and  propose, 
if  possible,  to  outdo  the  splendid  efforts  of  Denver  and  of 
Buffalo.  President  Skinner  has  a  strong  programme  in 
preparation,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  meeting  of  1897 
should  not  be  epoch-making  in  the  history  of  the  Association. 

Secretary  Shepard  reports  a  total  enrolled  membership  of 
9048  at  Buffalo.  Of  this  total  New  York  contributed  2121, 
doing  more  than  three  times  as  well  as  she  did  in  1892  for 
the  Saratoga  meeting.  How  much  of  this  vast  improvement 
is  due  to  the  energy,  devotion,  and  self-sacrifice  of  the  Buffalo 
teachers  is  well  recognized  the  country  over. 
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